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They Know Where They‘re Going 





UP IN 


OU'VE BEEN AT SEA for seven, 

eight, nine days. So far as you're 
concerned, the ship might as well be 
standing still, because one stretch of 
water has looked much like another. 
Then you get the word that landfall 
will be made in — say — six hours. 
And in just six hours, there it is. 
Right on the nose. 

How is it done? It’s not a miracle, 
of course. Just routine work by the 
Navigation Department. It has been 
doing it for years. Its job is highly 


IN PORT—Whitehat at the wheel keeps a sharp lookout steering into berth. 


technical, but no great 
Here’s a capsule course: 

One of the branches of navigation 
is piloting. Through this method, a 
ship’s position is located by referring 
to objects and locations on the 
earth’s surface. This type is basically 
similar to that used by a motorist 
driving through unfamiliar country. 
Equipped with a road map, com- 
mon sense and fairly good eyesight, 
he can find his way without help 
from the local people. 


mystery. 


HERE WE ARE—QMs 


cruiser’s 


locate their 


position on sea chart. 


Another branch is celestial navi- 
gation. This is the out-of-sight-of- 
land type that calls for the use of 
accurate time pieces, a sextant, and 
mathematics. It’s called — star 
navigation, for most of it is based on 
shooting heavenly bodies, such as 
sun, moon, stars and planets. It is 
with navigation of this type that we 
are primarily concerned. 


Ww 


ing the steps of a cruise—let’s 
say from Norfolk to Dakar, on the 
west coast of Africa—he settles on a 
point of departure. Chances are it 
will be Chesapeake Lightship, which 
is anchored at the bay’s entrance. 
To get there, his ship first heads 
out of Norfolk Naval Base and fol- 
lows the ship channel to the open 
sea. Through the use of piloting, the 


CHAR 


navigator and the special sea detail 
quartermasters measure with bridge 
instruments the ship’s relationship to 
buoys, lighthouses and other sea- 
marks and landmarks. In this way 
they keep an accurate check on the 
ship’s position. Soon after leaving 
the buoy-marked channel the ship 
comes abeam of the lightship—which 
is the point of departure. 

Two things happen at this time. 
The ship leaves close waters for the 
open sea and the QMs stow the 
channel charts and begin working 
with an ocean chart. 

A chart is a representation of a 
section of the earth. But so is a map. 
However, a map is designed simply 
to be looked at, but a chart is in- 
tended to be worked on. 


also 


4 NAVIGATOR STARTS figur- 


OST OF THE NAVY'S CHARTS are 

based on the Mercator pro- 
jection. These show a section of a 
curved surface even though they 
themselves are flat. This raises diffi- 
culties. On sucha chart, the parallels 
of latitude and the meridians (longi- 
tude) appear at right angles to one 
another — and a constant course 
(rhumb line) appears as a straight 
line and crosses the parallels or meri- 
dians at the same angle. The chief 
drawback is that the farther north 
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or south you go the greater the dis- 
tortion. Greenland, for example, 
looks larger than the United States— 
yet it isn’t. Charts vary greatly in 
their scales. A printed sheet of paper 
the size of a newspaper can show 
the whole world (small scale) on 
merely a section of a harbor (large 
scale ) 

In the charthouse, the QM places 
the ocean chart on the chart desk 
It is a small-scale chart that shows a 
good portion of the North Atlantic. 

Along its left edge is the position 
of the Chesapeake Lightship which 
we mentioned, while along the right 
edge is a position off Dakar. The two 
are connected by a line. It is a 
rather unusual*line in that it seems 
to curve. Actually the “curve” is 
made of six shorter. straight lines 
joined together. This is one case 
where a straight line is not the 
shortest distance between two points. 
Although it is a curved line on the 


OUSE 


Mercator chart, on a globe it would 
be a straight line—a line that shows 
the shortest path between the two 
points. Here is a situation involving 
the great circle business, which you 
may have heard about. 

There is a course change for every 
10 degrees of longitude, an average 
of every 555 miles in this case. The 
first course is 099 degrees; the third 
course is 111 degrees and the sixth 
course is 123 degrees. This last 
course ends about 30 miles north- 
west of Cape Verde, the best land- 
mark in the area. From there it’s just 
a few miles to Dakar, our destina- 
tion. 

The “curved line” on the ocean 
chart on the chart desk was laid out 
when our ship was still berthed back 
in Norfolk. (There is a bit of com- 
putation involved and the navigator 
and his assistants would have been 
too busy to undertake the job when 
piloting the ship down the channel. 

When the Chesapeake Lightship 
is abeam and the regular sea detail 
steersman is about to relieve the 
special sea detail steersman, a change 
of course to 099 degrees is ordered 
We're navigating. 


2 ALL NAVIGATION, the compass is 
perhaps the most important single 
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WHAT'S THE PLOT? — Course of Independence is checked by navigator. 


instrument. The age of navigation brass bowl in which an aluminum 
didn't really begin until the magnetic card is pivoted. Below the card are 


compass was discovered (or redis- magnets. The card-and-magnet  as- 
covered) in the thirteenth century sembly is provided with a central 

Most of the Navy's current ship- float or air chamber to ease the 
board compasses are of the seven- weight on the pivot. Older compasses 
and-one-half-inch variety. This com- — used a fluid consisting of 45 per cent 


pass has a liquid-filled, glass-topped — ethyl alcohol and 55 per cent water 


NO ROAD SIGNS—Getting out of port is not easy, but navigators know how. 
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JOURNEY’S END—USS Shenandoah (AD 26) makes port at Barcelona, Spain. 


Newer compasses use a petroleum 
distillate. A hollow cone extends into 
the underside of the float. The bot- 
tom of this cone is open; on its top 
there’s a jewel bearing of synthetic 
sapphire. The card-float-magnet as- 
sembly rests on an osmium-iridium- 
tipped pivot at the jewel center. The 
pivot extends upward from the bot- 
tom of the bowl. 

Though there is much to be said 
for the magnetic compass, its pri- 
mary use in today’s Navy is to pro- 
vide a check on the accuracy of the 
gyro compass and as a standby in 
case the gyro breaks down or the 
ship loses its electrical power 


HE GYRO COMPAss introduced in 

the early years of this century, 
points to the earth’s geographical 
north rather than to the magnetic 
north. It is not affected by ‘variation 
and deviation, two factors that tend 
to pull the magnetic compass away 
from “true.” 

Briefly, the gyro compass makes 
use of gyroscopic principles, gravity, 


and the earth’s rotation. It is a large 


device weighing several hundred 
pounds and is located deep in the 
ship. 


used for 
steering and for navigational pur- 
poses are the gyro compass. re- 
peaters. Located at various places on 
the bridge they show at a glance 
the ship’s heading. Repeaters may 
also be located at other key positions 
in the ship. 


The devices actually 


CCORDING TO THE BOOK, the navi- 


gator should have an easy time 
of it. Once the ship is on its course 
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and with the ship’s engines turning 
the screws at a specific speed, he 
could do some quick calculations 
and then turn into his bunk for a 
day or two. With specific RPM and 
distance known, he should, theoreti- 
cally, know the precise day, hour 
and minute that the ship would 
reach the point for the next course 
change. 

But there are a couple of items 
that show the big difference between 
theory and practice. 

The ship is subject to currents, 
wind and the pounding of the seas; 
the compass may be off a slight and 
as-yet-undetected amount; a_steers- 
man may tend to steer to the right 
of the course. 

The ship’s bottom may be fouled 
more than is realized, which would 
slow up the ship. 

The navigator can be sure only of 
one thing—the ship is Not steadily 
heading for the precise point at the 
precise speed that he would like to 
assume it to be. 

For another thing, Navy Regula- 
tions make the navigator responsible 
under the CO for the safe navigation 
of the ship; they require that he 
keep an accurate plot of the ship’s 
position; and they require further 
that he report the ship’s position to 
the CO, in writing, at least three 
times a day. 


EEPING A PLOT of the ship’s po- 
sition has the navigator hopping 
and his assistant 
(usually the ship’s leading quarter- 
master) is also plenty busy. This job 
has them turning to at odd hours. 
Their at-sea routine is known as 
the day’s work. One aspect of the 


number one 


day’s work is the maintenance of a 
dead reckoning plot. Under favor- 
able conditions the navigator gets a 
relatively accurate position (naviga- 
tion is not an absolutely exact sci- 
ence) three times a day; morning 
star sights, noon sun, evening star 
sights. Through dead reckoning, the 
positions are carried forward on the 
chart by hourly positions. The effects 
of wind, current and seas are incor- 
porated into the fix. 

First step in the day’s work is 
completed the previous evening. The 
time of sunrise is determined and, 
from this, the beginning of morning 
twilight. (Lengths of twilight vary 
greatly by latitude; shorter at the 
equator and longer in the higher 
latitudes.) Twilight is the important 
time, for only at twilight are both 
the horizon and the stars visible and 
it is necessary to see both in your 
sextant to get a workable star sight. 

Also determined at this time 
(when most of the ship’s company 
are at the movies) are the approxi- 
mate positions of the navigational 
stars that will be visible at morning 
twilight. Of the thousands of stars 
in the skies, 57 of the brightest and 
best located are considered to be 
navigational stars. The QM deter- 
mines their expected general altitude 
and azimuth by using a star finder, 
a circular star map with a rotating 
template. 


HE NEXT STEP usually occurs well 

before reveille. Before sunrise the 
navigator breaks out his sextant, a 
highly precise optical instrument. 
With this he can accurately measure 
(to a fraction of a degree of arc) 
the height above the horizon of a 
heavenly body (altitude). The QM 
removes from the chronometer case 
a precision type pocket watch, the 
comparing watch. Then they both 
go out on the open bridge and start 
selecting stars to shoot. 

Though they have a number of 
stars to choose from — those whose 
positions were obtained from the star 
finder the previous evening — only a 
small number of them will be shot. 
Listing positions of several stars has 
been a safety measure, for at star 
time many of them may be blocked 
out by clouds. 

Under good conditions, shooting 
the stars can be done in a matter of 
10 or 15 minutes. But with the stars 
almost blanketed by a heavy cloud 
cover it may be that they have to 
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wait a much longer time for stars to 
break through — and though they 
stay on the bridge until full daylight 
they may have obtained a quick shot 
at just one or two stars. Or they may 
not have seen any stars. Or it may 
be that stars were visible, but be- 
cause of rain squalls or low-lying 
fog, the horizon could hardly be 
seen. It’s largely a matter of luck 
and weather. 


NCE A STAR has been selected, 

the navigator frames it in the 
sextant’s horizon glass and lines. it 
up with the horizon, also tramed in 
the glass. Stars, like the sun, rise and 
set; and just when he gets the star 
to appear as though it sits smack-dab 
which he does by 
gently adjusting the sextant arm - 
he says “Stand by . . . mark.” The 
QM, his eyes on the comparing 
watch, notes the exact half second 
of the “mark” and writes it down in 
his Star Sight book. The navigator 
then calls off the reading on the sex- 
tant. Many navigators like to shoot 
five or six stars, if possible, and then 
work out the best three. 

At this point the QM has nota- 
tions in his Star Sight book which 
could be translated to read some- 
thing like this: “Star — Deneb; Alti- 
tude — 32 degrees, 21.7 minutes; 
Time — 10 hours, 42 minutes, 33.5 
seconds.” 

Returning to the charthouse, the 
QM checks the comparing watch 
against the ship’s most accurate 
chronometer to determine the pre- 
cision of the time recordings. The 
navigator, meanwhile, 
make corrective 
sextant readings. 


No’ COMES THE 


PART. Numerous 
been written 


on the horizon — 


prepares to 
notations on the 


COMPLICATED 
books have 
on this subject and 
men have achieved fame for reduc- 
ing the difficulty of the process. The 
two start working their sights. From 
the Nautical Almanac, a publication 
of the U.S. Naval Observatory, they 
obtain sextant corrections for height- 
of-eye (above the waterline) and for 
the star’s observed altitude. Here; 
too, they obtain the star’s declination 
(roughly, the angular distance of the 
star above or below an imaginary 
celestial equator), and secondly, they 
get figures for computing the star’s 
“Greenwich Hour Angle” (roughly, 
the star’s longitude ). 
Now they are ready for another 
publication. This is H.O. Pub. No. 
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IN SIGHT—Bo’sun sights through cruiser’s pelorus to find ship’s bearings. 


214, Tables of Computed Altitude 
and Azimuth. It comes in nine vol- 
10 degrees of 
latitude. It contains figures that are, 


umes, one for each 


in a way, the end products of about 


three million computations of a 


rather involved problem in spherical 
trigonometry namely, the solution 
of the triangle. Old- 
time sailormen had to solve the tri- 
angle themselves 

With three sets of figures at hand, 


navigational 
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TWO OF A KIND—Mercator chart (bottom) and Great Circle charts are 
two types used by navigators to find the way across trackless oceans. 
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SURE SHOT—Quvartermaster 
check on sextant after shooting the 


makes 


noon sun to fix destroyer’s location. 


the navigator refers to his H.O. Pub. 
No. 214. His own latitude (assumed 
to the nearer degree) is the first 
figure. The declination is the second 
and the hour angle is the third. 
(This last is arrived at after applying 
an assumed longitude to the previ- 
ously mentioned Greenwich Hour 
Angle. ) 

These three factors point to two 
other major figures. The first shows 
what the star’s altitude should be for 
the assumed The second 
major figure shows its azimuth. 

By this time the navigator will 
have penciled in on a plotting sheet 
the ship’s position — based on the 
assumed latitude and longitude. 

Now we get to the heart of this 
matter. He then figures the differ- 
ence between the sextant altitude of 


position. 


‘the mileage. 


the star (as corrected) and the alti- 
tude of the star given in H.O. Pub. 
No. 214. This gives him a distance 
in miles and tenths. Then he plots 
an azimuth line, as taken from H.O. 
Pub. No. 214, starting from the 
assumed position. Next he steps off 
Finally he draws a 
right angle line through the mileage 
position. This gives him the all- 
important LOP, the “line of posi- 
tion.” At the time of that star sight, 
the ship was somewhere on that line. 

He will then repeat this process 
three other stars. As a 
result, he will four 
lines that cross at a single point (if 
all goes exceptionally well). He thus 
has three or four LOPs, each sup- 
porting the other. Together they 
show where the ship was at the 
time of the star sights. 


for two o1 
have three or 


he ACTUAL PRACTICE, the lines will 

probably not cross at a pinpoint. 
Instead they will shape up so that 
they enclose a relatively small area. 
The ship is assumed to be located 
somewhere in that area. A tolerance 
of one or two miles is allowed with 
star sight navigation not an un- 
reasonably large figure. The ship, 
after all, has the whole ocean in 
which to sail but the tolerance is 
much closer in piloting waters be- 
cause an error of a few miles could 
run the ship aground. 

It usually happens that the star 
sight is taken a few hours before 
0800. Applying speed and course, 
the navigator then advances the 
position to 0800. This gives him the 


KEEPING TRACK—Navigator and quartermaster set up shop on open bridge. 


figures for the morning position re- 
port made to the CO. 

Some time during mid-morning 
the navigator shoots the sun for a 
sun line. This process is similar to 
shooting a star, except that he uses 
the smoked glasses of his sextant. 
The computations are much_ the 
same as for star sights except that 
he has computation — that 
allows for the fact that the sun is 
not a mere pinpoint of light but is, 
instead, a sizable ball of light 


another 


At noon comes a special step. Noon 
here is not “clock noon” but “true 
noon,” the time when the sun reaches 
the highest point of the day. It is also 
the time when the sun is on the ship’s 
longitude line (meridian). The navi- 
gator gets a check on the ship’s lati- 
tude. This is done without the use of 
accurate time and is one of the oldest 
navigational practices still used. It 
forms the main basis of the 1200 
report to the CO. 

Along about mid-afternoon the 
navigator gets an afternoon sun line. 
Soon after this, the QM starts figur- 
ing time of sunset and time of eve- 
ning twilight, and selects his stars 
from the star finder. 


me 15 MINUTES AFTER SUNSET 
with the stars soon due to be 
visible, the navigator and QM go to 
the bridge for evening stars. Here 
they repeat, in substance, the pro- 
cedure followed for the morning 
stars. The ship’s position is computed 
to 2000, and the report sent to the 
CO. That completes the main por- 
tion of the navigational day’s work, 
technically. Before securing from the 
charthouse, however, there is the 
matter of figuring sunrise and twi- 
light times and star positions for the 
following morning. 

From Norfolk to Dakar is a 
straight haul of some 3400 miles. At 
15 knots, with no time out for radical 
changes of course and speed, it 
should be a run of about nine and 
one-half days. The navigational day’s 
work, as briefly described here, will 
be repeated each of those days. 
Celestial navigation will be the order 
of the day until some sharp-eyed 
lookout sights the lighthouse at Cape 
Verde, Africa. 

With shoreside objects and buoys 
beginning to appear, the special sea 
detail is called away and piloting is 
begun. The early birds will start get- 
ting ready for liberty. 


—Bill Miller, JOCM, USN. 
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HO THERE! H. H. Yoder, SM2, passes the word from tower to nearby ship. 


Pearl Harbor Traffic Cops 


HEN 12 Navymen report for 
work as Pearl Harbor “traffic 
cops,” there’s little doubt they are 
alert. 
they must climb 273 
elevation of some 185 feet. 
And alert they must be, 24 hours 
a day, seven days a week. 
men must watch each ship that en- 
ters or leaves the harbor area to 
make sure it observes the traffic 
laws. For one thing, the ships must 
not exceed six knots. 
Each ship which desires to enter 
the harbor must secure permission 
from the Pearl Harbor Signal Tower. 


To reach their working area 
steps to an 


These 


‘CHIEF OF POLICE’—F. E. Kelli 


— on 


ws 
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Many of the messages between 


tower personnel and the ships are 


passed by signal flags and_ signal 
lights. Eleven signalmen and one 
radioman are assigned to. signal 


tower duty. 

Besides regulating the ships, the 
men also pass on to them informa- 
tion about the location of supply 
docks, fuel docks and when asked, 
give weather information. In many 
respects they operate like any police 
man on duty. 

The present lofty signal tower is 
some three years old. It was built in 
1958 at a cost of over 121 thousand 


ngton, SMC, scans harbor. Rt: D. L. Henderson, SM/SN, sends message to moored ship. 






























HEADQUARTERS — Channel police- 
men work tower overlooking harbor. 


dollars. Two earlier ones have also 
been erected at Pearl. One built in 
1925 was destroyed by a hurricane, 
and a second was torn down and 
taken to another Pacific 


The crew of three chiefs and nine 


island 


whitehats assigned to the tower 


handle an average of 20 ships a day 




































struggle, mistakes, trial and error and, eventually, a more practical means of opera- 
tion. Here, briefly told, is the story of man’s efforts to learn how to get from one 
point to another with a reasonable assurance of success. 


In perhaps 6000 years—or is it 8000?—man has trans- 
formed the art of navigation almost into a science. At 
times it 1s easy to forget that it was ever anything else. 
Today, it is commonly thought that to navigate a ship one 
must have a chart to determine the course and distance, 
a compass to steer by, and a means of determining the 
positions of the ship during the passage. Not necessarily. 
The word “must” indicates how dependent the modern 
navigator has become upon the tools now in his hand. 
Many of the truly great voyages of history—voyages that 
made known much of the world—were made without one 
or more of these “essentials.” 

Nevertheless, because these tools are so important to 
navigation, its history is intimately connected with the 
development of such instruments. 


ODAY THE NAVY FINDS its way through sea, air and 

space with apparently so little trouble that—to the 
uninitiated—modern navigation seems as absolute and 
exact as addition or subtraction. 

Although the experts say there are still great advances 
to be made in navigation, those of us who get lost going 
around the block in a strange liberty port can’t help but 


Freely arranged and condensed from Bowditch’s American Practical 
Navigator, H. O. Pub. No. 9, U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office, 1958 
edition, pp. 15-61. 
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be impressed at the present-day navigator’s ability to figure 
out where he is, even when he’s many days and thousands 
of miles from anything familiar. 

This art and science took thousands of years to reach 
its present level of accuracy and reliability. In fact, naviga- 
tion is almost as old as man himself, since a form of land 
navigation took place when early man sighted on a 
familiar hill, tree or other landmark to find the way back 
to his cave after a hard day at the arrowhead factory. 

Piloting, which also involves the use of landmarks as 
guides, was probably the first form of navigation to take 
to the water, and many centuries must have passed before 
the early sailors worked up the nerve to stay out of sight 
of land for very long. When they did, chances are they 
used an early version of dead reckoning to estimate where 
they were. Then they probably began to apply their 
knowledge of the winds, the sun and the stars. 


MONG THE EARLIEST TOOLS to be used by the navigator 
were charts and sailing directions, both of which date 
back centuries before the birth of Christ. (As the term 
implies, sailing directions are sets of instructions designed 
to give the navigator the information he needs on currents, 
depths, landmarks, safe courses and such in an area.) 
Most of the very early maps were drawn without any 
sort of projection to take into account the curvature of 
the earth. The Babylonians, for instance, depicted the 
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From Astrolabe to EPI — A SHORt 


The tools and concepts used by today’s navigators are the product of centuries of 
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world as a flat disk, en- 
circled by a river of salt 
water. However, learned 
men knew thousands of 
years ago that the world 
was a sphere, and by at 
least the third century 
B.C., its circumference 
had been quite accurately 
calculated. 

As early as about 600 
B.C., Thales of Miletus, 
chief of the Seven Wise 
Men of ancient Greece, is believed to have developed 
the gnomonic projection — still in use today on what are 
commonly called great circle charts because great circles 
appear as straight lines on them 

Stereographic and orthographic projections were also 
developed by ancient Greeks. Today, the stereographic 
projection is still used in charts of the polar regions and 
devices for mechanical or graphical solution of the naviga- 
tional triangle. (This is a spherical triangle which is solved 
to compute altitude and azimuth and great circle prob- 
lems.) The orthographic projection is now used mainly 
in navigational astronomy. 


MONG THE BEST KNOWN of the early map-makers was 
Ptolemy, an astronomer, writer, geographer and mathe- 
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matician of the second century A.D. He mapped the world 
on a conic projection, located some 8000 places on it by 
latitude and longitude, and started the practice of putting 
north at the top of the map. Although he used an estimate 
of the circumference of the earth which was short by 
almost 7000 miles, his work inspired that of the Persian 
and Arabian navigators during the Dark Ages. 


WAY BACK WHEN—The ancient astrolabe was one of 
the earliest devices used to measure altitude at sea. 
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Sixteenth Century Navigator uses Cross-staff 





In the Middle Ages 
the Portolan charts made 
their appearance. First 
drawn by Spanish sea- 
men, they were based on 
the knowledge acquired 
by mariners in their trav- 
els around the Mediter- 
ranean. Some of their 
main features were a scale 
of miles, the locations of 
hazards to navigation and 
all sorts of notes of in- 
terest to pilots Quite accurate for their time, they are 
considered forerunners of the harbor and coastal charts 
used nowadays 








Undoubtedly one of the most important single develop 
ments in the history of map-making was the Mercator 
projection. Published by the Flemish geographer Gerardus 
Mercator in 1569, this is the only cylindrical projection 
of the earth widely used in navigation. In the period when 
more and more 
discovered, this projection made it possible to show them 
ill on a single flat surface in such a way that their relation- 
ship to one another could be accurately depicted 


new’ areas of the world were being 


HE ORIGIN OF THE COMPASS is as obscure as the begin- 
nings of map-making. We can assume, however, that 
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early in the history of navigation, man noted that the pole 
star remained close to one point in the northern sky. This 
served as his compass. When it was not visible, he used 
other stars, the sun and moon, winds, clouds and waves. 
The development of the magnetic compass, perhaps a 
thousand years ago, and the 20th century development 
of the gyrocompass, offer today’s navigator a method of 
steering his course with an accuracy as great as he is 
capable of using. 

The magnetic compass is one of the oldest of the navi 
gator’s instruments. Its origin is not known. In 203 B.C., 
when Hannibal set sail from Italy, his pilot was said to 
be one Pelorus. Perhaps the compass was in use then; no 
one can say for certain that it was not. There is little to 
substantiate the story that the Chinese invented it, and 
the legend that Marco Polo introduced it into Italy in 
the 13th century is almost certainly false. It is sometimes 
stated that the Arabs brought it to Europe, but this, too, 
is unlikely. Probably it was known first in the west. The 
Norsemen of the 11th century were familiar with it, and 
about 1200 a compass used by mariners when the pole 
star was hidden was described by a French poet, Guyot 
de Provins 

A needle thrust through a straw and floating in water 
in a container, comprised the earliest compass known 
A 1248 writer, Hugo de Bercy, spoke of a new compass 
construction, the needle “now” being supported on two 
floats. 

HE RELIABILITY of the magnetic Compass ot today isa 

comparatively recent achievement. As late as 1820 Peter 
Barlow reported to the British Admiralty, ‘half of the 
compasses in the Royal Navy were mere lumber, and ought 








































































HOW DEEP?—Uncharted channels were recorded by 
*using time-tested lead line similar to present day version. 


to be destroyed.’ Some 75 years ago Lord Kelvin (William 
Thomson) developed the type of compass used today. 

The compass card, according to tradition, had its start 
about the beginning of the 14th century when a sliver of 
lodestone or a magnetized needle was attached to a card 
But the rose on the card is probably older than the needle 
It is the wind rose of the ancients. 

The age of iron ships demanded a compass which could 
be relied upon to indicate true north at all times, free 
from the disturbing forces of variation and deviation. 

In 1852, the first gyroscope, based upon the principle 
of a common toy then called a “‘rotascope,”’ was developed 
by Leon Foucault. Handicapped by the lack of a source 
of power to maintain the spin of his gyroscope, Foucault 
used a microscope to observe the indication of the earth’s 
rotation during the short period in which his manually 
operated gyroscope remained in rotation. A gyrocompass 
was not practical until electric power became available, 
more than 50 years later, to maintain the spin of the 
gyroscope. 

Tested first in 1911 on a freighter operating off the 
east coast of the United States and then on US. Navy 
ships, the gyrocompass developed by Elmer Sperry became 
standard equipment on large naval and merchant ships 
after World War I. 

Gyrocompass auxiliaries commonly used today were 
added later. These include gyro-repeaters, to indicate the 
vessel's heading at various locations; gyro-pilots, to steer 
vessels automatically; course recorders, to provide a 
graphic record of courses ‘steered; gyro-magnetic com- 
passes, which repeat headings of magnetic compasses so 
located as to be least affected by deviation ; and other items 
in the fields of fire control, aviation and guided missiles. 


INCE VIRTUALLY THE BEGINNING of navigation, the 

mariner has attempted to determine his speed in travel- 
ing from one point to another. The earliest method was 
probably by estimate. 

The oldest speed measuring device known is the Dutch- 
man’s Log. Originally, any object which would float was 
thrown overboard, on the lee side, from a point well 
forward, and the time required for it to pass between two 
points on the deck was noted. The time, as determined by 
sand glass, was compared with the known distance along 
the deck between the two points, to determine the speed. 

Near the end of the 16th century a line was attached to 
the log and as the line was paid out a sailor recited certain 
sentences. The length of line which was paid out during 
the recitation was used to determine the speed. There is 
record of this method having been used as recently as the 
early 17th century. In its final form this log consisted of 
a quadrant-shaped piece of wood weighted along its cir- 
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cumference to keep it upright in the water. The log line 
was made fast to the log chip by means of a bridle, in 
such a way that a sharp pull on the log line dislodged a 
wooden peg and permitted the log chip to be towed 
horizontally through the water, and hauled aboard. Some- 
times a stray line was attached to the log to veer, it clear 
of the ship's wake. In determining speed, the observer 
counted the knots in the log line which was paid out 
during a certain time. The length of line between knots 
and the number of seconds required for the sand to run 
out determined the speed. 

The chip log has been superseded by patent logs that 
register on dials. However, the common log has left its 
mark on modern navigation, as the use of the term “knot 
to indicate a speed of one nautical mile per hour dates 
from this device. 

Mechanical logs first appeared about the middle of the 
17th century. By the beginning of the 19th century, the 
forerunners of modern mechanical logs were used by 
some navigators, although many years were to pass before 
they became generally accepted 

In 1773, logs on which the distance run was recorded 
on dials secured to the taffrail were tested on board a 
British warship and found reasonably adequate. Another 
type in existence at the time consisted of a wheel arrange- 
ment made fast on the underside of the keel, which 
transmitted readings to a dial inside the vessel as the 
wheel rotated. 


HE MODERN NAVIGATOR ts concerned principally with 
three units of linear measure: the nautical mile, the 
fathom, and the foot (sometimes also the meter). Primi- 





ROUND AND ROUND—Armillary sphere was principal 


instrument used by early astronomers to locate stars. 
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HOW FAST?—Old timers are shown paying out the 
log to find out how many knots their ship is sailing. 


tive man, however, used such natural units as the width 
of a finger, the span of a hand, the length of a foot, the 
distance from the elbow to the tip of the middle finger 
(the cubit of biblical references) , or the pace (sometimes 
one but usually a double step) to measure short distances. 

As might be expected, these ancient measurements 
varied from place to place, and from person to person. 
One of the first recorded attempts to establish a tangible 
standard length was made by the Greeks, who used the 
length of the Olympic stadium as a unit called a stadium. 
This was set at 600 Greek feet (607.9 modern U.S. feet), 
or almost exactly one-tenth of a modern nautical mile. 
The Romans adopted this unit and extended its use to 
nautical and even astronomical measurements. The length 
of the stadium approximates the modern cable, a unit 
of 608 feet in the British Navy and 720 feet in the 
U.S. Navy. 

The fathom as a unit of length or depth is of obscure 
origin, but primitive man considered it a measure of the 
outstretched arms, and the modern seaman still estimates 
the length of a line in this manner. Reference to the 
fathom is made in the detailed account of the Apostle 
Paul’s voyage to Rome. Posidonius reported a sounding 
of more than 1000 fathoms in the second century B.C. 
How old the unit was at that time is unknown. 


PROBABLY THE MOST DANGEROUS PHAS! of navigation 

occurs when a vessel is “on soundings.” Since man first 
began navigating the waters, the possibility of grounding 
his vessel has been a major concern, and frequent sound- 
ings have been the most highly valued safeguard against 
that experience. Undoubtedly used long before the Chris- 
tian era, the lead line is perhaps the oldest instrument 
of navigation. 

The hand lead, consisting of a lead weight attached to 
a line usually marked in fathoms, has been known since 
antiquity and, with the exception of the markings, is prob- 
ably the same today as it was 2000 or more years ago. 
The deep sea lead, a heavier weight with a longer line, 
was a natural outgrowth of the hand lead. A 1585 
navigator speaks of soundings of 330 fathoms, and in 
1773, in the Norwegian Sea, Captain Phipps had all the 
sounding iines on board spliced together to obtain a 
sounding of 683 fathoms. 

Matthew Fontaine Maury made his deep sea soundings 
by securing a cannon shot to a ball of strong twine. The 
heavy weight caused the twine to run out rapidly, and 
when bottom was reached, the twine was cut and the depth 
deduced from the amount remaining on the ball 


HE VARIOUS METHODS of determining course, distance, 
and position arrived at have a history almost as old as 
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mathematics itself. Many men have contributed the formu- 
las that led to the tables permitting computation of course 
and distance by plane, traverse, parallel, middle-latitude, 
Mercator and great circle sailings. 

Based upon the assumption that the surface of the earth 
is plane, or flat, plane sailing was used by navigators for 
many centuries. The navigator solved problems by laying 
down his course relative to his meridian, and steppirig 
off the distance run to the new position. This system is 
used with accuracy today in measuring short runs on a 
Mercator chart, which compensates for convergence of 
the meridians, but on the plane chart, serious errors 
resulted. 

Because sailing vessels were subject to the winds, navi- 
gators of old were seldom able to sail one course for great 
distances, and consequently a series of small triangles had 
to be solved. Equipment was designed to help seamen in 
maintaining their dead reckoning positions. The modern 
rough log evolved from the log board, hinged wooden 
boards that folded like a book and on which courses and 
distances were marked in chalk. Each day the position 
was determined from this data and entered in the ship's 
journal, today’s smooth log. 

The log board was succeeded by the travas, a board 
with lines radiating from its center in 32 compass direc- 
tions. Regularly spaced along the lines were small holes 
into which pegs were fitted to indicate time run on the 
particular course. In 1627, John Smith described the travas 
as a ‘little round board full of holes upon lines like the 
compasse, upon which by the removing of a little sticke 
they (seamen) keepe an account, how many glasses 
(which are but halfe houres) they steare upon every point 
of the compasse.”’ 

These devices were of great value to the navigator in 
keeping a record of the courses and distances sailed, but 
still left him the long mathematical solutions necessary 
to determine the new position. In 1436, what appears to 
have been the first traverse table was prepared by Andrea 
Biancho. Using this table of solutions of right-angled 
plane triangles, the navigator was able to determine his 
course and distance made good after sailing a number of 
distances in different directions. 


ARALLEL SAILING was an outgrowth of the navigator's 

inability to determine his longitude. Not a mathema- 
tical solution in the sense that the other sailings are, it 
involved converting the distance sailed along a parallel 
(departure), as determined by dead reckoning, into 
longitude. 

The inaccuracies involved in plane sailing led to the 
improved method of middle-latitude sailing early in the 
17th century. A mathematician named Ralph Handson is 
believed to have been its inventor 

Middle-latitude sailing is based upon the assumption 
that the use of a parallel midway between those of de- 
parture and arrival will eliminate the errors inherent in 
plane sailing owing to the convergence of the meridians 
The assumption is reasonably accurate and although the 
use of Mercator sailing usually results in greater accuracy, 
middle-latitude sailing still serves a useful purpose 

For many hundreds of years mathematicians have 
known that a great circle is the shortest distance between 
two points on the surface of a sphere, but it was not until 
the 19th century that navigators began regularly to make 
use of this information. 

The first printed description of great circke sailing 
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BIG EYES—Even with today’s navigational devices the 
Navyman’s eye is used to help guide ship into port. 


appeared in Pedro Nunes’ 1537 Tratado da Sphera. The 
method had previously been proposed by Sebastian Cabot 
in 1498, and in 1524 Verrazano sailed a great circle 
course to America. But the sailing ships could not regu- 
larly expect the steady winds necessary to sail such a course, 
and their lack of knowledge concerning longitude, plus 
the necessity of stopping at islands along their routes to 
take on supplies, made it impractical for most voyages at 
that time. 

The gradual accumulation of knowledge concerning 
seasonal and prevailing winds, weather conditions and 
ocean currents eventually made it possible for the navi- 
gator to plan his voyage with more assurance. Nineteenth 
century writers of navigational texts recommended the 
use of great circle sailing, and toward the close of that 
century such sailing became increasingly popular, particu- 
larly in the Pacific. 


—Sagaiony CAN BE SAID with any assurance about early navi- 
gational practices because the vast majority of writers 
were landsmen with little interest or knowledge of manual 
or practical work. Technical processes were therefore of 
no interest to them, and when they wrote about the sea, 
it was from the theoretical viewpoint. Nearly all that has 
come down to us about seamanship and the seamen’s 
problems has been written by passengers or scholars—not 
by the seamen themselves. For one thing, most seamen 
were illiterate and were much too busy with the practice 
of seamanship to be concerned with writing about it. 
On the other hand, the astronomer was considered to 
be a magician and his instruments the means of magic 
practice. His elaborate and costly astrolabe, by which he 
read the skies, could not possibly be used by a pilot who, 
although he could barely perform the most elementary 
arithmetical problems, was still a superb sailor and knew 
his particular ocean as he did the streets of his home port. 
Thus, navigation textbooks, as they are thought of to- 
day, are a product of the last several centuries. Until the 
end of the Dark Ages such books, or manuscripts, as were 
available were written by astronomers for other astron- 
omers. The navigator was forced to make use of these, 
gleaning what little was directly applicable to his pro- 
fession. After 1500, however, the need for books on 
navigation resulted in the publication of a series of 
manuals of increasing value to the mariner. 
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REQUENTLY A COMMAND of Latin or other foreign 
languages was required to study navigation during the 
16th century. Regimento do Estrolabio e do Quadrante, 
for example, which was published at Lisbon in 1509, or 
earlier, explained the method of finding latitude by merid- 
ian observations of the sun and the pole star, contained 
a traverse table for finding the longitude by dead reck- 
oning, and listed the longitudes of a number of places. 
Nevertheless, the nameless writer of the Regimento per- 
formed a great service for all mariners. His “Handbook 
for the Astrolabe and Quadrant’’—to translate the title 
had many editions and many emulators. 

A Flemish mathematician and astronomer, R. Gemma 
Frisius, published a book on navigation in 1530. This 
manual, entitled De Principiis Astronomiae, gave an ex- 
cellent description of the sphere, and discussed at length 
the use of the globe in navigation. Gemma gave courses 
in terms of the principal winds, proposed that longitude 
be reckoned from the Fortunate (Canary) Islands, and 
gave rules for finding the dead reckoning position by 
courses and distances sailed. 

Pedro Nunes’ great work, Tratado da Sphera, appeared 
in 1537. In addition to the first printed description of 
great circle sailing, Nunes’ book included a section on 
determining the latitude by two altitudes of the sun and 
solving the problem on a globe. 

During the years that followed, an extensive navi- 
gational literature became available. The Spaniards Pedro 
de Medina and Martin Cortes published successful 
manuals in 1545 and 1551, respectively. Medina’s book 
passed through 13 editions in several languages and 
Cortes’ book was eventually translated into English and 
became the favorite of British navigators. Cortes discussed 
the principle which Mercator used 18 years later in con- 
structing his famous chart, and he also listed accurately 
the distance between meridians at all latitudes. 

Diego Garcia de Palacia published the first western 
hemisphere manual at Mexico City, in 1587. His Instruction 
Nauthica included a partial glossary of nautical terms and 
certain data on ship construction. 


UPKEEP—Today’s navigational instruments need expert 


care. Here, gyros are checked to insure performance. 
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THe SEAMAN’S SECRETS of 1594, by John Davis, was the 

first of the ‘“‘practical’” books. Davis was a celebrated 
navigator who asserted that it was the purpose of his 
book to give “all that is necessary for sailors, not for 
scholars on shore.” 

Davis’ book discussed at length the navigator’s instru- 
ments, and went into detail on the ‘‘sailings.”’ He explained 
the method of dividing a great circle into a number of 
thumb lines, and the work he had done with Edward 
Wright qualified him to report on the method and advan- 
tages of Mercator sailing. He endorsed the system of 
determining latitude by two observations of the sun and 
the intermediate bearing. 

Although best known for the presentation of the theory 
of Mercator sailing, Edward Wright's Certamme Errors in 
Nattgation Detected and Corrected (1599) was a sound 
navigation manual in its own right. Particularly, he advo 
cated correcting sights for dip, refraction and parallax 

The next 200 years saw a succession of manuals made 
available to the navigator. Among those which enjoyed 
the greatest success were Blundeville’s Exercises, John 
Napier's Mérifics Logarithmorum Canonis Constructic 
(which introduced the use of logarithms at sea), the 
tables and rules of Edmund Gunter, Arithmetical Navi- 
gation by Thomas Addison, and Richard Norwood's The 
Sea-mans Practice (which gave the length of the nautical 
mile as 6120 feet). Robert Dudley filled four volumes 
in writing the Arcano del Mare (1646-47) as did John 
Robertson with Elements of Navigation. Jonas and John 
Moore, William Jones and at least two named ‘Samuel 
Dunn” were others who contributed navigation books 
before Nathaniel Bowditch in America and J. W. Norie 
in England wrote the manuals which navigators found 
best suited to their needs. This list just touches on 
the names of some of the early navigation experts 
There were others who played important roles too 


Bown H's The New American Practical Navigator was 

first published in 1802 and Norie’s Epitome of Navi- 
gation appeared the following year. Both were outstanding 
books which enabled the mariner of little formal education 
to grasp the essentials of his profession. The Englishman's 
book passed through 22 editions in that country before 
losing its popularity to Captain Lecky’s famous 
Wrinkles in Practical Navigation of 1881. The Amer- 
ican Practical Navigator is still read widely, more than a 
century and a half after its original printing. 

Navigation has come a long way, but there is no evi- 
dence that it is tearing the end of its development. 
Progress will continue as long as man remains un$satisfied 
with the means at his disposal. 

Perhaps the best guides to the future are the desires 
of the present, for a want usually precedes an acquisition. 
Ancient sailors undoubtedly dreamed of devices to indi- 
cate direction and distance. The 16th century navigator 
had these, and wanted a method of determining longitude 
at sea. The 18th century navigator could determine longi- 
tude, but found the task a tedious one, and perhaps 
longed to be freed from the drudgery of navigation. The 
modern navigator is still seeking further release from the 
work of navigation, and now wants to be freed from the 
limitations of weather. 

There is little probability of further major development 
in the simplification of tables for celestial navigation. 
Further release from the work of navigation is more likely 
to come through another approach—automation. 
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COMPLEX navigation and electronic gear of today’s 
ships is exemplified by antenna-studded superstructure. 


N THE FUTURE, it ts likely that electronics will be applied 
increasingly as an additional source of energy to extend 
the range of usefulness of other methods, rather than to 
replace them. To date, electronics has been related pri- 
marily to piloting, extending its range far to sea, and 
permitting its use in periods of foul weather. In the future 
it can be expected to play an increasingly important role 
in the field of dead reckoning and celestial navigation 
It is not inconceivable that a fix may someday be auto- 
matically and continuously available, perhaps on latitude 
and longitude dials. However, when this is accomplished, 
by one or a combination of systems, it will be but a short 
additional step to feed this information electronically to 
a pen which will automatically show a ship's track 
When this has been accomplished, new problems will 
undoubtedly arise, for it is not likely that the time will 
ever come when there will be no problems to be solved 


ACROSS THE BLUE—Ship’‘s position is plotted on chart 
by quartermaster (rt) using automatic drafting machine. 















































H°’ po you hammer nostalgia into 

words? How do you capture the 
moment when people clasp hands in 
warm friendship which spans cen- 
turies and oceans? How do you de- 
scribe the impact of spontaneous 
trust, which needs no language to 
communicate itself? 

You can’t really describe any of 
these emotions. You feel them, see 
them, experience them, but you neve 
once express them as they deserve ex- 
pression. You never could relate them 


U.S. DISH—Hot dogs and hamburg- 
ers made big hit with Greek friends. 


GREEK GREETINGS —Little village of Spata turned out a royal wel 


; ye 
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as they actually happened — as they 
happened in Spata, Greece. 

Spata is a village outside Athens. 
A village of grape-laden vines, where 
ordinary people live. They court, 
marry, and die as quietly as they have 
lived, with their days dotted by little 
excitement except village fiestas and 
holidays. 

Spata was the kind of town Can- 
berra men envisioned when they de- 
vised Project Hinterland. They had 
already greeted thousands of visitors 
throughout the world and demon- 
strated the ship’s missile system to 
seaport dwellers from Sydney to 
Singapore. Everywhere enthusiasm 
had run high, welcomes had been 
wonderfully cordial, officers and men 
had been entertained and had en- 
tertained. 

Istanbul had been the most recent 
port of call for Canberra, with Athens 
yet to go, before the homeward voy- 
age to end the around-the-world trip 
begun so many months before. 

What would be a fitting climax for 
this cruise? Seek out a village? Break 
out a band and dance in the streets? 
Hand out hot dogs and hamburgers, 
chewing gum and cokes? After 50,000 
miles of “people-to-peopleing,” this 
might have sounded like utter non- 
sense to some ships, but not to the 


come for visiting cruisermen of USS Canberra (CAG2). 


A Visit to Spata 





men of Canberra. “Let’s do it,” was 
their reply. 

Hinterland was underway. 

Spata was the selected village, but 
practically no one there spoke any 
English. Had the whole idea been a 
bit hasty? Would it have been better 
to visit Athens proper on a normal 
liberty, and then shove off without 
any excess bother? 

Canberra arrived in Athens on a 
Sunday morning and by 3:00 p.m. 
the commanding officer, Captain 
W. H. Baumberger, usn, a handful of 
officers, and some 100 enlisted men 
climbed into cars and buses for the 
trip to Spata. Foodstuffs and band 
instruments were loaded on a truck. 
There was little fiesta spirit evident 
as the caravan got underway. They 
were still not sure this had not been 
a mistake. 

As they neared the village, some- 
one stopped them and asked them to 
give the villagers 10 minutes notice. 

Again they waited. Curiosity 
mounted. Then people outside the 
first few houses began to wave their 
welcomes. And suddenly the church 
bells began to ring wildly, in a wel- 
come that rolled in a thousand echoes 
through the valley. 

This was Spata: Streets lined, ban- 
ners waving in painful English “Wel- 
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come to our town,” warm, delighted 
cheers, smiles of joy. 

Next came the speeches, but they 
secondary. Welcome ran 
through the handshakes of the hun- 
dreds who reached out eagerly to 
greet the Yanks. Welcome lined the 
streets, and was re-echoed in the 
countless greetings. 

After visiting Spata’s factories and 
its historic church, everyone returned 
to the village where the 
CRULANT Band was already playing. 
But much to the surprise of Canberra 


proved 


square 


men, the tables were set and succu- 
lent-looking lambs were turning slow- 
ly in spits. Canberra had planned to 
entertain a village, but the village had 
planned otherwise. 

However, hot dogs and hamburg- 
ers made a rather unusual dessert 
after roast lamb, and added a true 
touch of America to Greek pastry. 

Even after this, the Navy blue- 
jackets were not to be outdone. The 
costumed young girls were asked to 
line up. And then, much to the de- 
light of the townspeople, the CRULAN1 
Band broke into native Greek dance 
music, and the girls showed a delight- 
ful display of Greek dances. This 
repaid the band members who had 
lost many hours of sleep learning to 
play the unfamiliar Greek music. 

Later, after a speech by the mayor, 
the commanding officer of Canberra 
spoke to the people in Greek. 

All that remained was for the Can- 
berra sailors to ask the village girls to 
dance. The permission of the mayor 
was sought and gladly granted. The 
waltz and cha-cha were attempted, as 
well as Greek folk dances. 

Bright sunlight finally vielded to 
shadows and then to soft darkness 
which signalled the departure of the 
Canberra crewmen. But this was not 
the end of their relationship with this 
little town. Tomorrow the townspeo- 
ple would visit Canberra. 

When the next afternoon came, 
Canberra men were determined to 
welcome their guests rovally. 

The mayor and a representative 
handful of villagers, embarked in the 
captain’s gig, were the first to arrive. 
Solemnly, His Honor came aboard, 


doubtful that hundreds of sailors of 


one of the mightiest American war- 


ships would line up on deck in their 


best dress blues to greet the hardly 


known mayor of an out-of-the-way 
town in the hinterland of Greece. He 


struggled to hold back the tears 


One hundred and twenty-five vil- 
lagers followed—those chosen by their 
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SHOW TIME—Navymen played Greek music and girls performed folk dances. 


fellow townsmen to represent all of 
them 

There were speeches again and 
some shyness and awkward moments 
as efforts were made to pick up 
threads laid down the night before 

Then there were growing smiles 
and warmth, as those who had visited 
Spata the day before now became 
hosts. The crULANT Band and Can- 
berra’s own combo gave out with 
music. 

The visitors were shown the ship’s 
missile system and then taken to the 
general mess for a thoroughly Amet 
ican dinner. While cutting a cake 
which had been decorated in Greek 
letters, the mayon pronounced his first 
English words: “God bless you all 

After dinner hosts and guests con- 
gregated on the 


foc’sle for more 


music. Canberra’s glee club, a feature 
of the evening before in Spata, gave 
an encore on home territory 

Before the visitors departed Can- 
berra’s Greek-speaking sailor, Yeoman 
CRUDIV Six’s staff, an- 


nounced the presentation of a sub- 


Pappas, of 


stantial supply of scientific equip 
ment, purchased in Athens for use of 
Spata’s schoolchildren. The mayor's 
words of acceptance seemed signifi 
cant: “Perhaps one day the children 


of our village, having used this equip 






















ment, will grow up to become skilled 


scientists, and work side-by-side with 
the scientists of the United States, in 
the cause of peace 

These were not merely Greek vil- 
lagers returning to their own littl 
town, they were friends saving good- 
by. Hands were not shaken, they were 
tight pressed with 
fervo1 4 near-miracle — of 
friendship had taken place in hardly 
18 hours 


a project — 1t was an experience in 


clasped, held 


warm 
Hinterland was no longet 


friendship 


—LCDR J. J. O'Connor, CHC, usNn. 


GREEK DISH—Villagers surprised Canberra sailors with feast of roast lamb. 


















































































BOATSWAIN’S MATE FIRST CLASS 
who is first lieutenant on board 
an escort vessel, a chief aviation 
electronics technician on duty in 
Japan, a commanding officer of an 
escort vessel, and an aircraft han- 
dling officer on an aircraft carrier 
were the winners of the first annual 
Chief of Naval Operations Leader- 
ship Award. 

Here’s the story of the brand-new 
award, how to qualify for it, and a 
little about the first group of men 
who did qualify for it. 

The Pacific Fleet winners were 
William J. Hawkins, ATC, usw, Gen- 
eral Maintenance Chief of Air Trans- 
port Squadron 21 Detachment, 
Japan, and LCDR Rembrandt C. Rob- 
inson, usn, Commanding Officer of 
uss Charles Berry (DE 1035). 


In the Atlantic Fleet, Earl J. 
Young, BMI, usn, First Lieutenant 
aboard uss Huse (DE 145), and 


LCDR Philip R. Craven, usn, of Car- 
rier Air Group Six, formerly Air- 
craft Handling Officer aboard uss 
Randolph (CVS 15), were selected. 

When announcing these winners, 
Admiral Arleigh A. Burke, CNO, 
called the men “living examples of 
what makes our Navy the finest 
fighting force in the world.” 


ILLIAM J. HAWKINS, ATC, top 

enlisted leader in the Pacific 
Fleet, directs an on-the-job training 
program and encourages self-study. 
Sixty per cent of those in his group 
who participated in the service-wide 
examination for advancement in 
rating and in proficiency pay exam- 
inations last year were advanced in 
rating or to pro-pay status. 

The disciplinary rate in Hawkins’ 
shop has decreased from three cases 
in 1958 and 1959 to none in 1960. 
He is also credited with rehabilitat- 
ing one man who had an acute 
alcohol problem. 

It is routine for Chief Hawkins to 
ask that chronic or potential trouble- 
makers be assigned to his division. 

LCDR Robinson, on board Berry, 
has set up an extensive leadership 
program for his ship. Both his junior 
officers and petty officers actively 
participate in the program. 

Since November 1959, 27 of 28 


men have reenlisted or extended 


Navy’s Top Leaders 


their enlistments on board, and the 
only Berry Reserve officer eligible 


‘for separation throughout the year 


applied for and was accepted into 
the Regular Navy. Also during this 
period, only one man was tried by 
court-martial. One of LCDR Robin- 
son’s superior officers said, “The 
leadership program on board Berry 
has generated a spirit of enthusiasm 
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in the officers and crew that is the 
envy of all who come in contact with 
the ship.” 

LCDR Robinson’s leadership isn’t 
limited just to shipboard activities. 
Members of the crew — officers and 
men — are motivated, and they dem- 
onstrate it while they are ashore. 
After a visit to Japan recently, the 
ship reported “no single adverse in- 
cident.” 

Commander Destroyer Flotilla 
One made this comment about 
LCDR Robinson in connection with 
his nomination for the CNO Leader- 
ship Award: “po NOT HAVE STATIS- 
TICS ON ENLISTMENTS BUT CONDUCT 
RECORD PERFECT X DYNAMIC 
LEADERSHIP OF LCDR ROBINSON 
HAS CARRIED OVER TO EVERY OFFICER 
AND PETTY OFFICER OF HIS COM- 
MAND.” 


HE ATLANTIC FLEET’s top enlisted 
leader is boatswain’s mate first 
class Earl Joseph Young, usn, First 


Lieutenant and First Division Off- 
cer, aboard uss Huse (DE 145). 

Young has been able to maintain 
the deck spaces and sides of the 
ship in a high state of repair and 
cleanliness despite a lack of funds 
and personnel. The following are 
comments which reflect Young’s 
leadership ability in this area: “The 
excellent material condition of the 
ship noted on your departure in- 
spection is a tribute to fine leader- 
ship and hard work.” 

When this Reserve Training ship 
arrived at its new duty station in the 
Eighth Naval District, the Com- 
mandant said, “I was most favorably 
impressed by the alert and smart 
appearance of officers and men. The 
cleanliness and shipshape conditions 
were apparent throughout the ship.” 

Huse’s commanding officer said 
this about Young: “He is not content 
merely to promote his own division 
and department; he has gone much 
farther to promote a harmonious and 
cooperative spirit among all depart- 
ments and divisions. This coopera- 
tive spirit has greatly increased the 
morale as a whole aboard Huse.” 

Mast cases have been reduced to 
zero in Young’s unit. He has also 
taken an active part in the ship’s 
leadership improvement program, in 
addition to overseeing the training 
program for the Naval Reserve per- 
sonnel who come aboard. 

LCDR Philip R. Craven, usn, was 
the Atlantic Fleet’s officer selectee 
for the Leadership Award. Although 
currently assigned to Carrier Air 
Group Six, much of 1960 was spent 
as Aircraft Handling Officer, with 
collateral duty as Air Department 
Training Officer, aboard uss Ran- 
dolph (CVS 15). 

During the time on board Ran- 
dolph, the ship was redesignated 
CVS. ASW operations presented an 
entirely different concept of flight 
deck procedures which had to be 
accomplished with fewer, and there- 
fore more highly trained, men. It 
was a tough new assignment. 

He studied the procedures of 
other CVSs, adapted his own ideas 
and personal experiences and then 
instituted, through his division off- 
cers, a training program designed to 
meet the new requirements. 
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\\LJE MOLDED THIS VESSEL’s aircraft 

handling group (some 500 
men) into a closely knit, highly effi- 
cient professional group whose per- 
formance of mission is unparallelled,” 
his commanding officer said. 

During LCDR Craven’s tour of 
duty in Randolph, the ship won the 
following awards: 

1959 — Battle Efficiency Award 
(for CVA), Battle Efficiency Award 
for the Air Department (for CVA), 
and Marjorie Sterrett Award for the 
“Best Ship in the Fleet.” 

1960 — Battle Efficiency Award 
(for CVS), Air Department Effi- 
ciency Award (for CVS), Admiral 
Flatley Memorial Award for Aviation 
Safety (for CVS), and the ASW 
“A (er CVS). 

His own department, which had 
only 16 per cent of the total crew 
assigned, accounted for 23 per cent 
of the reenlistments for the entire 
ship. When he left the ship, even 
though he was not a division officer, 
the enlisted men who worked for 
him organized a farewell ceremony. 
“He was simply and genuinely well 
liked,” commented the ship’s com- 
manding officer. 


TLANTIC FLEET runners-up were: 
e CDR Paul Hannon, usn, 
Commanding Officer, uss Dyess 
(DDR 880) — His ship won the 
Battle Efficiency “E” Award for fiscal 
year 1960. Commander Destroyer 
Squadron Six said in a letter of com- 
mendation to CDR Hannon: “Your 
performance throughout the year has 
been so outstanding as to cause me 
to recommend your ship for a bonus 
of five points in the Fleet Competi- 
tion.” 

After a recent inspection of Dyess, 
the inspecting officer noted: “The 
over-all individual pride in the ship 
was reflected throughout the inspec- 
tion in the appearance, attitude and 
can-do spirit which pervaded every 
department.” 

During the last year, more than 
50 per cent of those who took the 
pro-pay test made it (26 of 50 men), 
more than half who took the Febru- 
ary advancement examination passed 
(55 of 99), and about the same per- 
centage of those eligible to reenlist, 
reenlisted (6 of 13). 

¢ LCDR Shepherd M. Jenks, usn, 
uss George Washington, SSB(N) 
598 — During the last year and a 
half, LCDR Jenks has trained simul- 


taneously, two engineering crews. 


Each of these crews can maintain 
and operate the nuclear power plant, 
and the complete electrical, interior 
communications and control systems 
of the Fleet Ballistic Missile sub- 
marine. During the training period 
the men worked long hours, many 
times seven days a week. 

Despite this, within his depart- 
ment, there has been a 100 per cent 
reenlistment rate and officer reten- 
tion rate, no requests for transfer, 
and no courts-martial. Discipline is 
excellent. 

The records of his department 
show that 95 per cent of those men 
who took the examination for ad- 
vancement in rating were advanced 
during the last one and one half 
years. 

e CDR George J. Davis, usn, Com- 


manding Officer uss Blandy (DD 
943) — During fiscal year 1960, 


his ship has won the Battle Ef- 
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ficiency “E”; Engineering Depart- 
ment Excellence “E”; Operations 
Department Excellence “E”; Com- 


munications Department Excellence 
“E”; Antisubmarine Warfare Excel- 
lence “A”; and Rhode Island Council 
of the Navy League Best ASW Ship 
in the Destroyer Force, U.S. Atlantic 
Fleet Award. Blandy is also author- 
ized to display the Gunnery “E” on 
the main battery director and on the 
three five-inch mounts. 

Before CDR Davis took com- 
mand, the only award that had been 
won by the ship was one Engineer- 
ing “E.” 

Commander Destroyer Squadron 
24 made this comment about CDR 





Davis: “It is unusual that during his 


tour approximately eight officers 
have been qualified to moor the ship 
alongside a pier, and all eligible 
officers have been qualified to get 
the ship underway, and to make 
approaches alongside other ships 
while underway. Although he _ per- 
forms the more difficult shiphandling 
maneuvers himself, he is careful to 
insure that all officers have ample 
opportunity to perfect their tech- 
nique.” 

e LCDR Robert Y. Kaufman, usn, 
Commanding Officer, uss Cavalla 
(SS 244) — Since he took command, 
the reenlistment rate 
has increased from eight per cent 
(1 of 12) to 50 per cent (5 of 10) 

He talks with prospective 
dischargee. In addition, he writes to 
the wife or 


(first cruise 


each 


parents about three 
months before the husband or son is 
discharged, and again about a month 
before discharge. 

Once a month he talks with lead- 
ing petty officers, and leadership is 
always among the items stressed. 

Since LCDR Kaufman has been 
in command of Cavalla, there have 
been no disciplinary cases, no shore 
patrol reports, and no traffic viola 
tions among Cavalla personnel. 

e Alfred Zulueta, SD1/AT, usw, 
Airship Squadron Three—Zulueta is 
squadron section leader, crew chief, 
and leading electronics shop petty 
officer. “In each position,” his com- 
manding officer relates, “he has re- 
ceived verbal commendations from 
many officers who work with him.” 

Zulueta is also the only qualified 
communications aircrewman in the 
U.S. Navy, according to his squad- 
ron, who holds the SD rating. His 
flight crew has more qualified desig- 
nated aircrewmen than any 
squadron in his group 

He has trained his crew of tech- 
nicians and supervised their in-flight 
maintenance procedures until they 
have achieved “an 
ability” to keep the 
equipment operating. 

¢ Harold G. States, BM3, usw, USS 
Norris (DDE 859)—On board Nor 
ris, States has acted as petty officer- 
in-charge of after fueling 
captain’s gig; 
swain's mate of 
party investigator. 

During a recent refucling-at-sea 
operation, the chief observer com- 
mented: “All phases of this exercise 
were conducted by Norris in an out 


other 


unparalleled 
electronics 


station; 
boat- 
watch, and repail 


coxswain of 
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standing manner. It was the smooth- 
est destroyer refueling operation wit- 
nessed by this observer during the 
entire Mediterranean cruise.” 

The commanding officer of Norris 
has made the following comments 
about States: “It is a pleasure to 
watch him generate spirit and en- 
thusiasm in the men who work for 
him. He is an expert lookout in- 
structor and has done much to in- 
crease the capabilities and interest 
of the ship’s lookouts. States has a 
forceful personality and gives orders 
in a direct military manner. He has 
no trouble getting men to work be- 
cause they respect him as a leader.” 

He has been awarded several let- 
ters of commendation for leadership. 

e Paul D. Grimes, EOC-P1, usn, 
Underwater Demolition Team 21— 
During a training exercise in 1959, 
Chief Grimes was deployed as Of- 
ficer-in-Charge of the Underwater 
Demolition Team 21 detachment. 
For his work with this detachment, 
he was commended by Commander 
Amphibious Group Four. 


In July 1960, Chief Grimes at- 
tended the Atlantic Amphibious 
Force’s Leadership Academy. He 


stood first in his class in Academics, 
Student Performance Evaluation, In- 
structor Performance Evaluation and 
Final Course Grade. He was also 
chosen Honor Student from among 
the 40 CPOs in his class. 

After completing the course he 
assumed a leading role in the UDT 
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21 leadership program. He is a 
member of the Leadership Advisory 
Board which is responsible for mak- 
ing recommendations and carrying 
out leadership policies of the com- 
mand. 

In this capacity he has scheduled 
and monitored weekly lectures and 
discussion periods which cover such 
topics as adherence to regulations, 
importance of security, voting obli- 
gations and privileges, moral aspects 
of leadership and communism. 

e William E. Bennett, BMC-P1, usn, 
Commander Mine  Sub-Division 
Bravo and Captain of the Squadron 
Flag Boat, MSB 29—“Chief Ben- 
nett’s selection as boat captain was 
based upon his leadership ability to 
obtain outstanding results,” volun- 
teered one of his senior officers. 

Previously, he has commanded an 
MSB and a group of six MSBs. 
Later, he was put in command of a 
sub-division which was deployed 
to the U.S. Sixth Fleet in the Medi- 
terranean. There were no discipli- 
nary cases while in the Med. 

In August 1960, Chief Bennett 
“exhibited outstanding qualities of 
leadership and knowledge” while en- 
gaged in salvage operations of a 
minesweeping boat. 


ACIFIC FLEET runners-up were: 

e James S. Black, ETC, usw, vss 
Hancock (CVA 19)—Soon after he 
reported aboard, Chief Black organ- 
ized a training program and became 





its principal instructor. He devoted 
many off-duty hours to preparing 
and conducting the program. 

He and his group contributed di- 
rectly to the winning of the Battle 
Efficiency Pennant for fiscal year 59, 
reports his commanding officer 

In addition, the advancement rate 
of ETs in his division has increased 
from 61 to 78 per cent. Four men 
have been rated ET3 during 1960 
without attending Class “A” 

Tkere have been only two mast 
cases in his group in two years 
Much of the credit for this goes to 
Black’s active participation in the 
ship's naval leadership program 

e MSGT Louis Frederick, USMC, 
Platoon Sergeant of the Weapons 
Platoon, Company H, 2nd Battalion, 
19th Marines, Third Marine Division 
(Rein.), Fleet Marine Force, Pacific 
—Since his assignment to his present 
company, he has formed and trained 
a weapons platoon from a nucleus of 
semi-experienced men. He has en- 
couraged his men to complete their 
education through USAFI courses 
and to become more proficient in 
their work. His commanding officer 
said: “His leadership, ability, and 
personal example have _ influenced 
and assisted the average Marine to 
become an asset to the platoon and 
company. 

MSGT Frederick’s platoon has the 
lowest offense rate and is reported 
to be the best disciplined platoon in 
the company. 

e Charlie B. Holsclaw, BMC, usn, 
Chief Master-at-Arms and Leading 
Boatswain, uss Interpreter (AGR 
14)—Only one member of the ship’s 
company has been court-martialed 
since the ship was commissioned in 
September 1958. 

Chief Holsclaw, himself, has had 
11 commendatory entries in his serv- 
ice jacket since he 
March 1956. 

One commendation says: “He has 
given full attention to his individual 
responsibilities without, in any way, 
losing the overview as to what is 
best for his ship and for the Navy. 
He has exercised mature judgment 


school. 


reenlisted in 


in every instance and his unique 
ability to instill confidence in young 
inexperienced junior officers in a dip- 
lomatic manner, has resulted in their 
rapid qualification in all phases of 
seamanship.” 

Another commendation said, “Your 
keen sense of responsibility and the 
strong leadership qualities you con- 
tinually displayed were of the high- 
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est order, enabling you to provide 
highly effective assistance in the 
maintenance of the highest standards 
in the Deck Department.” 

e Ronald E. Williams, ENCM(SS), 
usn, Chief-of-the-Boat, uss Seadra- 
gon, SS(N) 584—Master Chief Wil- 
liams has taken a leading role in 
Seadragon’s leadership program. 

His commanding officer describes 
him as a “leader of leaders” and as 
“the cleanest, smartest-looking per- 
son on board, and as fine a man in 
every respect as the commanding 
officer has ever known.” 

He is one of the few enlisted men 
in the Navy qualified as Engineer- 
ing-Officer-of-the-Watch of a nucleai 
power plant. During a recent 11,000- 
mile voyage under the North Pole, 
Chief Williams was one of three per- 
sons who acted as Engineering-Offi- 
cer-of-the-Watch. 

The Engineering Department has 
a 100 per cent reenlistment rate. 

e CDR John S. Bailey, USNR, Exec- 
utive Officer, uss General William 
Mitchell (T-AP 114)—He personally 
supervises the leadership instruction 
program aboard his ship. Also, in the 
absence of a Protestant chaplain, he 
has organized, and conducts Protes- 
tant religious services on board with 
steadily growing attendance. 

He has been able to obtain the 
complete cooperation of both en- 
listed men and officers by personal 
example and interest. He has also 
made certain changes in the ship’s 
organization which have resulted in 
more efficiency, fewer disciplinary 
problems and higher morale among 
the ship’s company. 

e Chief Boatswain Alan B. Davis, 
usn, uss Mathews (AKA 96)—Under 
the leadership of Chief Boatswain 
Davis, new men become competent 
line handlers, cargo handlers, winch 
operators, boat crews and all-round 
good seamen. 

CWO Davis’ commanding officer 
said: “Whether rough seas or dark- 
ness Chief Boatswain Davis’ 
men confidently handle their 30-ton 
boats and various cargoes like true 
craftsmen. 

“Junior officers are eager to stand 
watch under his direction and look 
to him constantly for example and 
advice in their efforts to become 
leaders in their own right.” 

¢ LT Stanley G. Rice, usw, uss Hor- 
net (CVS 12)—When LT Rice took 
over his division, mast cases aver- 
aged four per month for the 50-man 
group. Through lectures, induce- 
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HERE'S WHO —Five EMs and five officers from each Fleet can be nominated. 


ments in the form of additional priv- 
ileges, and his personal good exam- 
ple, mast cases were cut to only two 
in the six-month period of March to 
August 1960. 

During the last months of a recent 
deployment, his division was de- 
pleted to 39 men, yet he managed 
to cope with all operational demands 
and, at the same time, maintained an 
enviable safety record. 

e LTJG O. L. Morrison, usw, USS 
Cook (APD 130)—LTJG Morrison 
has headed several departments in 
the ship. 

From July 1958 until August 
1959, he was assigned as Navigator. 
He raised the Navigation Depart- 
ment from a satisfactory state to an 
outstanding one. 

In August he became First Lieu- 
tenant and Gunnery Officer. At that 
time morale and performance were 
low in that department. He revised 
this trend and raised the state of 
these departments to a high excel- 
lent. 

In August 1960 he became Opera- 
tions Officer, and he has already tak- 
en steps to improve the state of 
readiness there as he has in the other 
departments. 

Besides these primary jobs, LTJG 
Morrison has acted as information 
and education officer, athletic officer. 
special services officer, library officer 
and public information officer. As an 
example of his production in his 
collateral duty assignments, during 
a period of one year, more than 600 
PIO releases were made. 
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HE CNO LEADERSHIP AWARD will be 

presented annually to officers and 
enlisted men who demonstrate su- 
perior naval leadership. The award 
consists of a scroll suitable for fram- 
ing and a service record notation. 

A maximum of five officers (not 
above the rank of commander) and 
five enlisted men (any rate) from 
each Fleet may be nominated, and 
only men from Fleet units are eli- 
gible. Nominations, together with 
substantiating documents, must reach 
the Chief of Naval Personnel by 1 
November of each year. 

The Chief of Naval Operations 
has established the following criteria 
for nominations. 

The candidate must have: 

¢ Demonstrated achievement in 
the unit in which assigned. 

¢ Been directly responsible for im- 
provements of his unit over a period 
of time. 

¢ Demonstrated leadership quali- 
ties which are reflected in such areas 
as reenlistment rate, officer retention 
rate and improvements in discipline. 

¢ Clearly demonstrated adherence 
to, and complete understanding of, 
the highest moral principles as set 
forth in General Order 21. 

These outstanding leaders, along 
with the many others throughout the 
Fleet, who were not nominated, 
have made the Navy’s Leadership 
Program work. It will only continue 
to work so long as each individual 
whitehat, chief and officer works 
hard at it. 


—Erwin A. Sharp, JOC, usn. 
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BIG WELCOME—Reserve PubRel units can help spread the word to news media when your ship returns to home port. 





Public Relations Experts 


OUR SHIP HAS just been eased into 

her berthing space at the Boston 
Naval Shipyard. You've got almost 
two weeks to kill before getting un- 
derway again for ASW exercises. 

Word is passed to report to the 
exec. You're on the staff of the ship’s 
paper, and wonder what you did 
wrong in the last issue. 

Soon you find that the “Old Man” 
didn’t blow his stack because of the 
typographical errors. But he did get 
wind of a training course in public 
information which coincides with the 
layover. So you, other men on the 
ship’s paper and your division officer 
—who has collateral duty as PIO and 
adviser to the ship’s paper—get a 
chance to take this one-week course. 

The public information course is 
conducted by Naval Reserve Public 
Relations Company 1-1, Boston. 
Training is supervised and adminis- 
tered by experts in the field of public 
relations who are members of the 
company. But more about this course 
later. 

This training project is but one of 
many ways in which Naval Reserve 
Public Relations Companies stand 
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ready to help you and your ship. 
These units have a twofold mission: 
First, of course, they train public 
information specialists for mobiliza- 
tion billets. Second, and more impor- 
tant to you and your ship, they 
provide assistance to district com- 
mandants in carrying out the Navy’s 
public information program. 


ERE ARE SOME Ways the Reserve 
PubRel units can help you: 
Suppose your ship is returning 
from a long cruise and wants to stage 
a homecoming celebration. A PubRel 
unit can assist in getting prominent 
local officials to take part. It can line 
up TV, radio and newspaper cover- 
age. It can probably provide photo- 
graphic coverage so your ship can 
have a pictorial souvenir of the event. 
Maybe you are planning a cruise 
book. A PubRel company can help 
with data on your ship’s history to 
provide flavorful background mate- 
rial. It may also help you plan and 
execute the cruise book itself. 
Perhaps your ship has been on a 
pioneering mission to an out-of-the- 
way area. A PubRel unit can help 


you publicize the operation (if the 
mission isn’t classified, of course). 
PubRel companies offer orientation 
programs to Navymen assigned in 
their area. They arrange public ap- 
pearances for senior officers. They see 
to it that a Navy human interest story 
gets coverage. And so on, and on. 


TH PUBLIC RELATIONS program is 

one of the 21 programs within the 
Specialist Reserve. More than 700 
Reservists—all experts in the field of 
mass communications—take part in 
the training. Among these specialists 
are writers, editors, reporters, 
photographers, artists, advertising 
consultants, publishers, radio, and 
television and motion picture staff 
members. 

Men and women may join PubRel 
units. There are no rank restrictions 
for officers. Enlisted Reservists in pay 
grades E-1 and E-2 are not eligible 
for membership, however. 

PubRel units vary in size from a 
minimum of five members to more 
than 70 members. There are 39 Pub- 
lic Relations Companies operating 
throughout the country. They are 
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located in Boston, Mass.; New York 
City, Albany and White Plains, N.Y.; 
Stamford, Conn.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Cleveland and Columbus, Ohio; 
Richmond and Norfolk, Va.; Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Washington, D.C.; Atlanta, 
Ga.; Miami, Fla.; New Orleans, La.; 
Lubbock, Dallas, Austin, Houston 
and Corpus Christi, Tex.; Chicago and 
Springfield, Ill.; St. Louis and Kansas 
City, Mo.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Detroit, 
Mich.; St. Paul, Minn.; Topeka, 
Kans.; Denver, Colo.; San Diego, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Seattle, Wash.; Port- 
land, Oreg.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
Indianapolis and Fort Wayne, Ind. 

A minimum of 24 and a maximum 
of 48 drills—without pay—are author- 
ized annually. Active duty for train- 
ing (acpUTRA), with or without pay, 
is also authorized annually, subject to 
the availability of funds and billets. 

Training includes lectures, semi- 
nars, and instruction in current plan- 
ning and policies of armed forces 
public relations. 


UT PUBREL RESERVISTS don’t spend 

all their time in classrooms or lec- 
ture halls. A great part of their time 
is devoted to learning by doing—or 
sharing the skills and know-how they 
have already acquired. 

Here are a few projects members 
of PubRel companies have carried 
out in recent months: 

¢ Members of one unit conducted 
a “public relations clinic” for Task 
Group Bravo, Atlantic Fleet. Their 
job was to provide advice, counsel 


and assistance in planning and 
implementing an_ effective public 
relations and community relations 


program for uss Wasp (CVS 18) and 
other BRAVO ships taking part in ASW 
exercises. 

¢ A Reserve public relations expert 
spent his annual acpuTRA period on 
Staff COMSIXTHFLT, preparing a his- 
tory of the Sixth Fleet from the time 
it was established until the present- 
including examples of Fleet activi- 
ties, exercises, emergency operations, 
state visits, cruises, VIPs and so on. 
He also helped prepare a 36-page 
brochure, “Building Good Will.” 

eOne unit has been preparing, 
writing and recording a weekly five- 
minute radio program of Naval Re- 
serve news for broadcast over a local 
radio station. Members take turns 
handling the project, which has been 
in operation for a number of years. 

¢ PubRel 11-2, 


Company Los 
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SEA TO SHORE—NR/PR units can help provide advice and assistance in 
planning community relations for special projects such as ASW exercises. 


Angeles, launched a cruise for high 
school journalists four years ago. The 
teenagers spend “A Day in the Navy” 
and then write of their 
for their school A prize is 
awarded for the best article. The 
project proved so successful that it 


experiences 
papers. 


become an annual event, and 
units in other parts of the country 
have sponsored similar activities 

¢ Public Relations Company 9-2, 
Chicago, set up a “command informa- 


tion bureau” which coordinated all 


has 


news releases and public relations 
activity in the Great Lakes area for 
Task Force 47’s Operation Inland 
Seas during the summer of 1959. Last 
year, as a result of this project, the 
Navy was awarded the coveted “Sil- 
ver Anvil Award” by the American 
Public Relations Association for the 
best public relations program of the 
vear in the “military” category 


HE PUBLIC RELATIONS course offered 
in Boston, mentioned earlier, is an- 


LAND CRUISE—Columbus, Ohio, Naval Reserve PubRel unit bids farewell to 




























Explorer Scouts leaving for tour of Naval Academy arranged by the PR unit. 


fre AS he 


BIG JOB—Reserve units helped cover opening of St. Lawrence Seaway. Rt: Type of project NR/PR can help with. 


other example. The course is de- 
signed for completion in one week 
and the trainee may return to his 
ship or station each night. The curri- 
culum has been kept flexible so that 
the background and goals of each 
trainee may be given consideration. 

A typical week’s course runs some- 
thing like this: 

Monday AM: Instruction in news 
editing, advertising, composition, 
printing and distribution, carried out 
in a newspaper office. 

Monday PM: Indoctrination at 
Boston University’s School of Public 
Relations and Communications. 

Tuesday AM: Big-town newspaper 
operations covered. Trainee rewrites 
news releases, rides in radio car to 
get first-hand information on news- 
gathering techniques. 











e 





Tuesday PM: A session in the 
photo department of a major news- 
paper; trainees learn how to set up 
news and publicity shots. 

Wednesday AM: A look into the 
public information activities of a gov- 
ernment agency. 

Wednesday PM: Training in the 
role of wire service activities. 

Thursday AM: Radio and TV 
indoctrination, including spot an- 
nouncement writing, script writing 
and news writing. 

Thursday PM: Another trip to a 
metropolitan newspaper for review 
purposes. 

Friday AM: A visit to a large ad- 
vertising agency. Emphasis is on the 
layout, promotion and_ techniques 
involved in long-range PR projects. 

Friday PM: Business communica- 


- 


tions are studied at the World Trade 
Center of New England. In late after- 
noon a wind-up session is conducted 
by the District PIO to relate the activ- 
ities of a Navy PIO to the trainee’s 
observations during the course. 

The Naval Reserve Public Rela- 
tions Companies are going concerns, 
making up a capable and experienced 
“sales force” for the Navy. 

If your travels take you to areas in 
which a PubRel Company is located, 
visit the unit and pass the word on 
your activities. Further, if you have 
material which might be of interest 
to these units, or projects you would 
like to suggest, advise CHINFO, who is 
Navy Department “sponsor.” 

You'll find the PubRel units eager 
to help tell your story which, after 
all, is the Navy’s story. 


SALTY SALESMEN—San Diego Reserves and prospective recruits pose on deck during open house held by unit. 
N . — | 
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Stopover in India 


HE “GALLOPING GHOST of the Persian Coast,” vss 

Greenwich Bay (AVP 41), hit port Stateside with 
her crew full of tales of strange and beautiful sights 
of the Middle East. For the ship this was an old story, 
as she had just returned from her 12th deployment as 
flagship for Commander Middle 

On this last tour, the “E” winning seaplane tender 
cruised some 19,000 miles carrying the flag to rare and 
exotic ports as far east as ¢ hittagong, Pakistan. Among 
the many places that will be long remembered by 


East Force 


crew members of Greenwich Bay were Calcutta and 
Madras, India, and Colombo, Ceylon. In addition to 
having a ball seeing the sights in these faraway places, 
the Navymen spread good will for the United States 
as they participated in softball games, made blood do- 
nations, held parties ashore and guided tours aboard 
their ship. 

Top: C. W. Best, RMSN, usx, admires the intricate 
work on a temple in Calcutta, India. Top Right: Hindu 
temple in Madras was one of the many wonders of the 
Middle East seen by Greenwich Bay sailors. Right: G. ] 
Bailey, SN, usn, pauses to rest in botanical gardens 
while sightseeing in Kandy, Ceylon. Lower Right; uss 
Greenwich Bay (AVP 41) cruises Middle East in hei 
special white paint. Lower Left: E. R. Russel, SN, us 
chats with Indian hostess during visit to Calcutta. 
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Brief news items about other branches of the armed services. 


THE AIR FORCE has signed a six-month contract to 
develop the guidance system for Dynasoar, a manned 
hypersonic space glider. 

Dynasoar research flights are planned for the mid- 
60s. The delta-winged glider will be boosted into space 
by a Titan ICBM. The program will explore the poten- 
tial of hypersonic (five times the speed of sound, or 
faster) and orbital vehicles, with particular emphasis on 
a study of aerodynamic heating. 

The delta-wing glider will be able to maneuver while 
in its glide back to earth and will let the Air Force 
explore problems of hypersonic flight. Dynasoar will 
make a conventional landing after it returns from orbit. 


x * * 


THE WEAPONS MODERNIZATION program of the Army 
is not only reducing the weight of the gear used by the 
individual rifleman but also the weight of large: 
weapons. Weight reductions have been made through 
the use of newer, lighter metals and plastics. 

The M14 rifle and the M60 machine gun, for exam- 
ple, replace seven earlier infantry weapons, including 
the M1 rifle. The M14, already in the hands of some 
riflemen, is simple to operate, has a 20-round clip 
instead of the 8-round clip of the M1, and weighs a 
pound less than the M1. 

A new 8l-mm mortar also is under development. 
It will weigh 17 pounds less than the older model. 
Again, the new 4.2-inch mortar has cut 162 pounds 
off the mortar crew's load. Another development is a 
more powerful 120-mm recoilless rifle. It will replace 
the 106-mm model with a savings of 155 pounds in 
total weight. 

Improved mobility through weight reduction is in 
prospect for other branches of the Army. The artillery 
will get a new self-propelled 105-mm_ howitzer, an 
8-inch howitzer, a 155-mm howitzer and a 175-mm 
rifle—with weight reductions ranging from seven tons 
for the 105-mm howitzer to 21 tons for the 8-inch 
howitzer. 
* x * 


THE AIR FORCE’S first mobile Minuteman missile unit 
has been activated at Hill Air Force Base, near Ogden, 
Utah. Designated as the 4062nd Strategic Missile Wing, 
the new unit is a part of the sac’s 22nd Air Division. 





RISE AND SHINE—Titan, ICBM of the Air Force, takes 
only a few minutes to rise from its underground home. 
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ON ITS OWN-—Artist's conception shows Air Force's 
Dynasoar space glider after separation from booster. 

Next year the wing will be assigned two squadrons, 
the 752nd and 753rd. 

Air Force men assigned to the 4062nd participate in 
the development of the mobile Minuteman missile pro- 
gram and in a training program for those to be assigned 
to the two squadrons. 

The 4062nd Wing personnel do some railroading, 
too. They man Minuteman-rigged trains over portions 
of the nation’s railroad system. A series of tests carried 
out last year proved the feasibility of the roving rail- 
car missile launchers. 

x * * 

ARMY TANK CREWMEN will, in the future, be aided 
in their night operations by searchlights, periscopes 
and binoculars using infrared light. Advances along 
these lines are being made at the U.S. Army Engineer 
Research and Development Laboratories, Fort Belvoir, 
Va. 

Under development there are items of a tank kit 
consisting of an infrared-visible xenon searchlight, a 
gunner’s infrared-visible periscope, a tank command- 
ers infrared periscope, and a hand-held infrared _bi- 
nocular. 

The searchlight is mounted so that it operates in 
unison with the tank’s gun. Its beam can be varied in 
width and intensity. It emits infrared radiation which. 
reflects off objects under observation. The reflected rays 
are then seen through the periscopes and _ binoculars. 

The tank gunner’s periscope has both wide-angle 
and high-magnification channels using ordinary light 
and a high-magnification channel using infrared. 

The tank commander’s infrared periscope allows him 
to make a closed hatch infrared view. 

Armored night attacks have seldom been used in 
past wars because of the limited ability of the crew to 
see. But night operations would become increasingly 
necessary in the future event of a war, for nuclear 
weapons and advanced surveillance techniques make 
daylight operations more difficult. The new infrared 
devices will give the tank crewmen the opportunity to 
capitalize on the hours of darkness. 

x * * 

ProyECT MERCURY—the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration’s manned space flight program—is 
underway full blast at Cape Canaveral. And just one 
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small phase of the over-all program—the recovery of 
errant nose capsules, dummy or real, which come down 
in the marshlands and scrub palmetto-covered swamps 
adjacent to the Cape—presents a striking example of 
inter-service cooperation at work. 

Charged with the recovery of those stray capsules is 
an eight-man team from the U. S. Army Transportation 
Research Command, Ft. Eustis, Va. Equipped with two 
five-ton and one 15-ton LARC, the team is housed at, 
and operates from, Patrick Air Force Base at Cape Can- 
averal, and works in close conjunction with U. S. Marine 
Corps helicopters, which spot the nose capsules from 
the air and help guide the LARCs to the scene. 

LARCs (Lighter, Amphibious, Resupply, Cargo) are, 
as the name implies, truck-amphibians which operate 
with equal facility on land or water. The smaller ver- 
sion, the LARC-5, is basically a water craft, designed 
for maximum simplicity and minimum maintenance. A 
gasoline engine supplies power to all four wheels on 
land, and turns a single propeller for travel on water. 

The much larger LARC-15 is constructed of alumi- 
num alloy, is 45 feet long, and has a large rear ramp to 
speed up loading and unloading. Its two gasoline en- 
gines give it a land speed of 25 miles an hour, and a 
water speed of some eight-and-a-half knots. 

According to the assistant head of NASA’s recovery 
operations branch, “the ability of these do-everything 
and go-everywhere Army LARCs to recover practice 
capsules under almost any conditions is really amazing.” 

x * * 

SOLDIERS WILL SOON BE ISSUED a gas mask of a new 
design, the first major change in mask evolution since 
1947. 

The mask—the M17—does not have the protruding 
canister common to the masks in the past. The canister 
has been eliminated through the use of a newly devel- 
oped lightweight filter material. Cavities molded into 
the rubber facepiece contain pads of the material. 

Developed by the Army’s Chemical Corps, the M-17 
is designed to give respiratory protection against war 
gases, germ warfare agents and airborne radioactive 
fallout particles. Other features of the mask are lower 
breathing resistance, better vision, better speech trans- 
mission and greater comfort. 





NO CANISTER NEEDED—Army’‘s new M-17 combat gas 
mask is scheduled to replace present canister-type mask. 
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SOME DISH—Artist’s conception shows world’s largest 


radar now being built by Army Engineers in Puerto Rico. 


THE AIR FORCE is using electronic forecasting to speed 
development of its Skybolt program. 

Called Program Evaluation Procedure—or PEP—it’s 
essentially a digital computer-analyzed review of every 
detail of Skybolt, an air-launched ballistic missile system 

Some 20,000 events which have occurred or will 
occur during the development of the Skybolt system 
have been itemized and then coded into computer 
“language” on magnetic tape. An electronic brain com- 
pares and analyzes these events then, reporting through 
an electric printer, reveals those activities which must 
be speeded up to meet deadlines 

Armed with this fourth-dimensional eyesight, Skybolt’s 
management team is able to project today’s activities 
far into the future to spot possible bottlenecks and 
reassign men and materials to prevent them from de- 
veloping. 

At Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio, Air Force 
technicians analyze data both from Skybolt’s prime 
contractor and from other Air Force commands partici- 
pating in the program. With all this information at thei: 
fingertips, the technicians can not only monitor the 
prime contractor's progress, but can also plan the 
phasing-in of B-52 bombers and their crews, training 
requirements and logistics support as well 


x ke * 
STEAM LOCOMOTIVES, Which are pretty much a thing 


of the past on the nation’s railroads, are a standard 
item at one army outfit. At Fort Eustis, Va., soldier- 
railroaders of the 774th Transportation Group (Rail- 
way) operate three steam locomotives on regularly- 
scheduled runs on the Eustis railroad 

Five others are maintained in mothballs for an 
emergency. Also at Fort Eustis are 11 diesel-electric 
engines and 180 pieces of rolling stock 

The engines are used to train newly-assigned men 
in the steam railroading trade. The Army has a good 
reason for its emphasis on steam railroading. Countries 
abroad still use steam locomotives extensively, and 
probably will for years to come. 

During the Korean conflict, 


three battalions of 


Eustis-trained men operated the “locos” of the Korean 
Railroad over tens of thousands of miles of track under 
severe combat theater conditions 
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Bonus for Extending Enlistment 
Sm: On 6 Aug 1960, I signed an 
agreement to extend my enlistment for 
one year. Since then I have heard 
rumors that I could be paid a bonus 
for a one-year or two-year extension, 
When I asked the personnel office 


about this, I received a negative answer. 


j 


Rumors are sometimes true. Is this one? 
—W.D.T., PH3, usn. 

e Like many rumors, this one only 
comes close to the truth. Actually, you 
are not entitled to a reenlistment bonus 
for your extension. If you 
enter into a second one-year extension, 
however, you can be paid a reenlist- 
ment bonus for the combined two 
years. 

Should you later extend that same 
enlistment for the third one-year term, 
you could receive a bonus for the 
aggregate of the extensions, less any 
amount already paid you for the other 
extensions. 

Regardless of whether or not you are 
paid a bonus for these extensions, they 
must be counted as a reenlistment when 
figuring any future reenlistment bonus. 
All this bonus-for-extensions informa- 
tion is based on a recent Comptroller 
General decision.—Ep. 


one-year 


Ophold While on Seavey 

Sir: I have a few questions on the 
Shorvey-Seavey system for which | 
would _ like They areas 
follows: 

Can a man who has received orders 
be held until his relief is on board, 
even though he is on Seavey and the 
ship is planning an extended tour of 
duty? 

If I am on Seavey, does an extension 


answer's. 





This section is open to unofficial communi- 
cations from within the naval service on 
matters of general interest. However, it is 
not intended to conflict in any way with Navy 
Regulations regarding the forwarding of official 
mail through channels, nor is it to substitute 
for the policy of obtaining information from 
local commands in all possible instances. Do 
not send postage or return envelopes. Sign 
full name and address. Address letter to Editor, 
ALL HANDS, Room 1809, Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, Navy Dept., Washington 25, D. C 








Name Change 


Sir: When authorization is re- 
ceived from BuPers to 
enlisted man’s name in his service 
record, is the new name entered on 
all pages in the service record? 

Or, should the new name_ be 
shown only on the enlistment con- 
tract and on pages 3, 4 and 11?- 
J.S., YNC, usnr. 

e All service record pages should 
bear the new name. Since a service 
record is the official record of one 
person, such a record could not be 
correct if it contained two names. 

The same practice is followed not 
only for men, but also in the case of 
Waves who change 
marriage.—Ep. 


change an 


names through 
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have to accompany my rotation data 
card to PAMI if I don’t have enough 
time left for shore duty? 

If I take a discharge at a receiving 
station and reenlist at the receiving 
station within 48 hours, will I still be 
on the Seavey list? 

I would like to know the answers to 
these questions because I will be eligi- 
ble for shore duty this month, but the 
bureau put an operation hold on all 
personnel until 1 Jun 1961. 1 didn’t 
think the system worked that way— 
J.P.N., SF1, usn 

e A ship can hold a man on Seavey, 
if the ship is planning an extended tour 
of duty, under precisely the action you 
mentioned in your last paragraph, i.e., 
an “Ophold.”. Under current funding 
restrictions, a ship may request modifi- 
cation of orders until the ship returns 
to CONUS. Thus a man may be held 
although enlisted personnel do not ordi- 
narily come under sight relief. 

Unless a man has the necessary obli- 
gated service, he will be placed on the 
inactive Seavey list and will not be 
ordered to shore duty. An extension 
would, therefore, be necessary. 

If you reenlist within 48 hours, you 
will not remain on the Seavey list auto- 
matically. When you go to the receiving 
station of your own volition, the Navy 
assumes you intend to become a civil- 
ian. If you do decide to reenlist later- 
even though it is a comparatively short 
time after your discharge, your reenlist- 
ment is immaterial. Your 
removed from the current Seavey when 
you were transferred and may be re- 
submitted in the next annual 
sions for Seavey.—Ep. 


name tds 


submis- 


Battleship South Dakota 

Sim: I was looking at an August 1958 
issue of ALL Hanns recently, and on 
page 63, you say that construction was 
South Dakota at the New 
York Naval Shipyard, but the ship was 
result of a 1922 


started on 


later scrapped as a 
treaty. 

This came as rather a surprise to me, 
because I served aboard South Dakota 
(BB 57) during World War II. What’s 
the story?—C.D.C., SM1, usnr. 


§ 10 THE EDIT 


e The battleship South Dakota to 
which we referred in the August 1958 


issue should have been designated 
BB 49, not BB 57. Construction of 
BB 49 was, as we said, cancelled in 


February 1922 in accordance with the 
provisions of the Washington Treaty for 
the Limitation of Naval Armament. 
BB 49 was one of several battleships 
begun or completed at the New York 
Naval Shipyard. (As you will recall, 
that was the point of the story.) 

BB 57, on which you served during 
World War Il, was built at Camden, 
N. J. Her keel was laid in 1939, and 
she was commissioned on 20 Mar 1942 
She is now in the Atlantic Reserve 
Fleet. All clear, now?—Ep. 


Geneva Conventions |.D. Card 

Sir: My letter deals with the Geneva 
Conventions Identification Card. Many 
persons are of the opinion that the card 
should be issued each man only upon 
deployment of the ship — and placed 
in his service record when the ship 
returns to the continental U.S. 

Others, maintain that the 
card should be issued to a man upon 
receipt of orders directing transfer to a 
ship or overseas activity. He then re- 
tains the card until return to continen- 
tal shore duty.—J.T.B., YNC, usw. 

¢ The Geneva Conventions Identifi- 
cation Cards should be issued to a per- 
son upon receipt of orders directing 
transfer to a ship or overseas activity. It 
should be retained by him until he 
reports to shore duty in the U.S. At 
that time it will be placed in his service 
record, 

It is realized that practice in the 
Fleet varies from the foregoing. A 
forthcoming change to the “BuPers 
Manual” will clarify the instructions for 
preparation and issue of the card.—Eb. 


however, 





Transferred for Separation 


Sin: I have a question concerning 
enlisted men who are detached from 
their permanent 
ordered to a separation activity for 


duty station and 


processing. In such cases, are those 
being transferred entitled to proceed 
time?—L.N.M., YNC, usn 

¢ Only upon transfer from one 
permanent duty station to another 
permanent duty station may proceed 
time be granted to enlisted person- 
nel. Since those being transferred for 
separation are to have no new per- 
manent duty station they are not 
entitled to proceed time.—Ep. 
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Dislocation Allowance 

Sir: A while back I received orders 
to report to Pearl Harbor for a normal 
tour of overseas shore duty. At that 
time I was serving in a destroyer home- 
ported at Long Beach, Calif., which 
was later deployed to WESTPAC. 

When I received the orders, my de- 
pendents were visiting relatives on the 
island of Molokai, Hawaii—though their 
residence continued to be Long Beach, 
for they planned to return there. 

Upon receipt of orders aboard the 
destroyer I was informed that I would 
Pearl Harbor from 
So I told my dependents to 

Hawaii, as 


go directly to 
WESTPAC. 
remain in there was no 
point in returning to Long Beach. 

After my dependents arrived at Pearl 
Harbor I applied for dislocation allow 
ance. I was informed that I was not 
eligible because my dependents had not 
been at Long Beach. 

Could you give me any 
thisP—W.E., SK1, usn 

e Your case appears to be rather 
unusual. From what you say, there is 
a possibility that entitlement to a dis- 
location allowance may exist in 
case. 

Not all cases are clear-cut, and some- 
times disbursing officers have to go to 
a higher authority for a decision. 

As Par. 4002.2 of “Navy Travel In 
structions” points out: “When the cir- 
cumstances of travel in a particular case 
create reasonable doubt concerning any 
amount which may be payable, the 
claim of a Navy 


advic e on 


your 


member, complete 
with supporting papers, will be for- 
warded for settlement to the Navy 
Regional Accounts Office, Washington 
oc. 

In view of this, you might try put- 
ting in another claim.—Ep. 


Waiting for those Orders 

Sir: I have been waiting for shore 
duty orders for more than two years 
now. My sea duty commencement dat 
was January 1949. I have designated 
“anywhere,” First Naval District (No. 1 
preference—Newport, R.I.) as a choice 

Is there any possibility of ascertain- 
ing even the calendar year in which | 
might expect assignment ashore. The 
way it looks now, I may retire at. sé 
waiting for orders that never come 
may be wrong, but it seems as if 1 
years at sea should put me fairly close 
to the top of the waiting list 

While I realize that it is extremely 
difficult to place everyone exactly wher 
he desires to be, I would like to find 
out if possible, for planning purposes 
if I have any chance of getting New- 
port, or some place in the First Naval 
District, any time in the near future 
—W.A.K., GMCA, usn. 

e Under Seavey, as it is intended to 
work, and indeed as it does work the 
vast majority of the time, all Navymen 
on a particular segment should be, and 
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FIRE ONE—USS Canberra (CAG 2) lets loose with a Terrier guided missile 






from her stern launcher while on a training exercise in Atlantic waters. 


are, assigned to shore duty before any- 
one from the following 
other words, everyone on segment 1-59 
should be orde re d ashore he fore anyone 
on segment 1-60. 

Unfortunately, this is not always pos 
sible. Some Navymen with particular 
qualifications are needed ashore at an 
accelerated pace, thus de ple ting the 
Seavey of people in those categories. 
When this happens, people with those 
particular qualifications from a follou 
ing segment may be ordered ashore be 


segment. In 


fore other people remaining on a previ 
ous segment 
You are on 


segment 1-58, and are 





currently on the 1-6 (Recruiting) list 
In essence you are number one on the 
list in view of your belonging to seg- 
ment 1-58. Incidentally, you must have 
changed fairly recently, 
since you don't appear on any previous 
monthly 1-6 listings 

Your first anywhere First 
Naval District—will be relatively easy to 
However, recent DOD limi- 
tations on the budget, which you prob 
ably have heard about, have thrown 
another monkey wrench into the works 
They have affected the amount of 


your choice 


choice 


give you 


travel money available to such an ex- 
of Navymen 


tent that the normal flou 


HIGH FLYERS—LT H. L. Monroe (left) and CDR L. A. Heath, USN, stand by 
the A3J Vigilante in which they flew to the record altitude of 91,450 feet. 
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SOUTHERN SCENERY is snowy and spectacular. View (left) is Antarctic’s Bellingshausen Sea, (rt) is Cape Hallett. 


temporarily, at least, 
become severely limited. Whenever 
these restrictions are removed, 
should be among. the first re- 
orders to the area of your 
choice. It is highly probable that this 
will not be until after the beginning of 
the next fiscal year, that is 1 Jul 1961. 

Here’s another point to remember. 
You—and others—may be under the im 
pression that length of sea duty deter- 


on Seavey has 


you 
very 
ceiving 


mines your relative standing on the 
Seavey list. This is not so. Segment 


cut-off dates merely establish who is to 
be on the list. Relative standings are 
determined by the individual's active 
duty base date.—Ev. 


State of Legal Residence 

Sir: What are the procedures, if any, 
which may be followed to establish 
residence in a state in which I don’t 
live. My daughter would like to take 
advantage of the lower tuition rates for 
state residents at the state university 
she plans to attend.—R.R., CDR, vusn. 


e Your letter didn't make clear 
whether you ever lived in the state in 
question, or whether you ever intended 
to, or if youre interested in establish- 
ing a legal residence there for the sole 
purpose of taking advantage of lower 
college tuition rates. Most cases of this 
nature are decided on their individual 
merits, oftentimes in the courts—and 
that costs money. 

However, in order to provide you 
with a more or less general reply, we 
took your question up with a_ legal 
officer in BuPers. Here’s what he had to 
say on the subject: 

Establishing a “legal residence” or 
domicile in a particular state requires 
two elements (1) physical presence in 
the state, and (2) an intent to make 
that state one’s home for the indefinite 
future. 

Everyone starts out with the domicile 
of his parents. A domicile, once estab- 
lished, continues until a new one is 
acquired. It is not essential to having 
a particular state as a domicile that one 





Questions on Dogging the Liberty Sections 


Sim: When a ship is on three-section 
liberty, which day of the week should 
it be dogged and what is the best way 
of dogging the sections?—D.N., SF1, 
USN. 

e How the sections are rotated and 
on what day the rotation is altered to 


give each section an equal number of 
long weekends is up to the CO or exec. 

Here is the way many ships rotate 
liberty sections on a three-section basis. 
In this case the dogging takes place on 
Monday. It would work just as well any 
other weekday, however.—Ep. 
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have a mailing address within that 
state. Voting within a state is one item 
of evidence indicating that the individ- 
ual regards that state as his home. Vot- 
ing is not conclusive of domicile, but 
the fact that one has voted in another 
state, after ceasing to reside in a _ pre- 
vious one, may tend to defeat a claim 
that domicile has continued in the first 
one. The statement of “home of record” 
for federal administrative purposes is 
virtually meaningless as evidence of 
domicile, as this serves the purpose of 
establishing a place to which a service- 
man may be transported at government 
expense on leaving the service. It may 
in some instances be a place where he 
lived only temporarily, and occasionally 
a place where he has never been. It 
may or may not be a factor in estab- 
lishing a legal residence. 

Dealing as specifically as possible 
with your particular question, the best 
case which you could make for having 
a domicile in the state you want to 
declare as your residence would be to 
show that you were born there, have 
always maintained a mailing address 
there, and have consistently voted in 
the precinct in which that mailing 
address is located. Next best would be 
to show that, although you were born 
and reared elsewhere, you have bought 
a home in this state which you still 
maintain, you and your family lived 
there for a period, joined a local church 


and other community organizations, 
voted there then and since have not 
voted elsewhere, and you expect to 


return there when you are separated 
from the service. 

One or more of these elements may 
be lacking, but if too many of them 
are, the state may refuse to determine 
administratively that you are domiciled 
there. In that case you would be forced 
to go into the courts to establish your 
entitlement to whatever benefits you 
were seeking. In some instances the 
value of the benefit sought would not 
warrant the cost of litigation that might 
be required to obtain it.—Ep. 
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Arrivals and Departures 

Sir: In your reply to LT R.J.L., 
usN, in the October ALL Hanps ( Beeps, 
Gongs, and Bells) you gave several de- 
tails about sounding the gong on the 
arrival and departure of officers. It 
seems to me that you left part of his 
third question pretty much unanswered, 
the part reading: “What is the proper 
phraseology of the word to be passed 
with the beeps. . .” 

Article 411 of DNC-27 (U.S. Naval 
Flags and Pennants, Descriptions, Uses 
and Customs) indicates that the fol- 
lowing terminology should be used for 
announcing arrivals and departures of 
senior officers: 

Officer or Official 
The President or Vice President 

of the U.S. “United States” 
Secretary of Defense, Deputy 

or Assistant Secretary 

of Defense “Defense” 
The Secretary, Under Secretary, 

or Assistant Secretary 

of the Navy “Navy” 


Chief of Naval Operations, 
Vice Chief of Naval 


Operations “Naval Operations” 
Fleet or Force 
Commander me Fleet” (or 


abbreviation of 
administrative title) 
“General Officer” 
“Staff” 


General Officer 
A Chief of Staff 
A Flotilla Commander 
(Type) Flot 
(number )” 
A Squadron Commander 
(Type) Ron 
(number )” 
A Division Commander 
(Type) Div 
(number )” 
A Marine officer commanding 
a brigade “Brigade Commander” 


. how to send ALL Wa 
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HOMEWARD BOUND—USS Little Rock (CLG 4), a Talos missile ship, returns to 
Philadelphia after a successful two-month training cruise in the Caribbean. 


A commanding officer of a ship 
” (Name of ship) 
A Marine officer commanding 

a regiment “Regimental Commander” 

Thus, comMsuBpAc coming aboard 
would be announced as “suBPpAC Ar- 
riving.” COMDESRON 14 leaving the ship 
would be announced as “DESRON One 
Four Departing.” CO uss Stormalong 
coming aboard would be announced as 
“Stormalong.” 

There has been a lot of confusion 
along these lines in the matter of cor- 
rect phraseology and I feel sure that 
Att Hanps could clear some of it up 
by publishing the above table. 

One last point. You stated that “ 
the word ‘staff’ may be used for senior 
officers.” According to DNC-27, “staff” 
would be used only for a chief of staff 
—D. C. Graham, SMC, usn. 

e Thanks for straightening out that 
point. We were interested to note, how- 
ever, while checking up on your com- 
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ments through DNC 27, that there 
appears to be some confusion over the 
original question, which, as you may 
recall, concerned the use of the chem- 
ical (or gas 
ing the word 
Although, as we stated in the Oc 
tober ALL Hanns, NWP-50 and NWIP 
51 would suggest that the chemical 
alarm should not be used for passing 
the word, Article 412 of DNC-27 states 
“For the benefit of officers on board 
who need to know, the OOD should in 
dicate the arrival and 
Commanders, Chiefs of Staff, and 
Commanding Officers as follows: (a 
Over the loudspeaker system, sound the 
boat gong, special gong, 
(as specified locally 
corresponding to the number of side 
boys to which the officer is entitled... 
It would appear that the saving 
phrase here is “as specified locally.” In 
other words, what CO says, is it.—Ep 


alarm as a means of pass 


departure of 


or gas alarm 
in groups of two, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR (Cont. 





———— 


Remember Gunboat Castine? 

Sir: Various Letters to the Editor 
(October 1959, April 1960 and Septem- 
ber 1960) have discussed the loss of 
uss Memphis. I am surprised, however, 
that no mention has yet been made of 
another U.S. Navy ship that was also 
riding at anchor in the harbor of Santo 
Domingo (now Ciudad Tnijillo) that 
fateful day, 29 Aug 1916. 

The ship was the little gunboat uss 
Castine. 

At the time the tidal wave disturb- 
ance was first noticed, Castine was ly- 
ing at anchor inshore of Memphis. 
While Memphis was dragging her 
anchors and trying desperately to build 
up a head of steam, little Castine— 
grossing 1177 tons—was battling her 
way to the open sea and safety. At 
times the seas completely enveloped the 
ship, and she was entirely lost from 
view as she struggled for her very life. 

Three crewmen were lost in the 


struggle. All her boats were carried 
away. Her radio antenna went by the 


: 


if 


dy 
, 





LAND SAKES—USS Memphis looked like this after being driven on the beach 
by a tidal wave in the harbor now called Ciudad Trujillo, in August 1916. 
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MEMPHIS SALVAGE MEN—Battleship USS New Hamp 
Left: Electrical gang of USS New Hampshire help with salvage. Right: Battleshipmen explore the nearby jungles. 





shire was sent 


board. The force of the waves denuded 
her upper decks, sweeping all deck gear 
to sea. Castine shipped tons of water, 
and her lower decks became flooded. 
But she did survive. 

Back to Memphis for a post-mortem 
item: In December 1916 the _ battle- 
ship New Hampshire was ordered to 
Santo Domingo for salvage and other 
such duty as might be required. We 
enjoyed our duty in the Dominican 
Republic. I remember we used to play 
inter-division baseball on the mesa 
adjacent to the rusting hulk of Mem- 
phis. We had swimming parties on the 
sandy stretch of beach, liberty in the 
city and an occasional trek into the 
interior. 

In general, we had a fine time. But 
the visit was soon to end. In February 
1917, after diplomatic relations with 
Germany had been broken off, New 
Hampshire was ordered into a war- 
time status, and under cover of dark- 
ness she slipped out of the harbor— 
eventually to join the Grand Fleet. 








ih : ! . 


to salvage USS Memphis in December of 1916. 


Gunboat Castine, too, was to head 
for European waters. — R.R. Myers, 
EMC, usw ( Ret. ). 

¢ From all the evidence, Castine, 
though small, was quite a ship. 

Named for a city in Maine, she was 
204 feet in length and carried cight 
4-inch guns, four 6-pounders and one 
Gatling gun. She was commissioned 
22 Oct 1894 at the New York Navy 
Yard and decommissioned at Neu 
Orleans, La., 28 Aug 1919. 

Castine completed her Caribbean 
duty early in 1917 and then headed 
across the Atlantic. The greater part 
of her World War I service consisted 
of duty with the Allies’ Gibraltar Pa- 
trol Force.—Ep. 


Credit for Earned Leave 

Sm: Considerable disagreement has 
arisen among the officers here concern- 
ing the “accrued leave due” block on 
the Officer Leave Request and Author- 
ization (NavPers 2644). 

What should go in this block, leave 
credit as of 1 July of the current fiscal 
year, or earned leave credit as of any 
given date during the year? 

The BuPers Manual doesn’t furnish a 
definition of accrued leave nor can | 
find any specific instructions for the 
preparation of the NavPers 2644.- 
W.H.O., YNCS, usn. 

e Earned leave credit as of any given 
date during the year should go in that 
block. 

Apparently you still have the old 
forms (New 4-58). The more recent 
ones, which were revised in March 1959, 
may be easier to understand. The ac- 
crued leave block has been changed to 
“earned leave due.” The old forms may 
still be used, but the neu 
now being issued. 

With the revised wording in the block 
in question, the information to be en- 
tered on the form is more clearly de- 
fined in the “BuPers Manual.” Article 
C-6103.3 explains earned leave as “the 
term used to describe the amount of 
leave standing to an individual's credit 
as of any given date.”—Ep. 
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Gold Lace for POs 

Sin: The November 1960 issue of ALI 
HaNps carried a letter to the editor on 
continuous active duty which quoted 
Uniform Regulations on gold lace service 
stripes for qualified CPOs. 

Where can I find authorization for 
the wearing of these stripes by first and 
second class petty officers?>—M.B.K., 
YN2, USN. 

e Article 0767 of “Uniform Regula- 
tions” states that service stripes and 
eligibility requirements for these stripes 
are same as prescribed for CPO’s.—Ep 


Sword, Swashway and Rushmore 

Sm: I have served on board USS 
Rushmore (LSD-14) and was_ inter 
ested to note that the 1958 edition of 
Jane’s Fighting Ships also refers to her 
as ex-Sword and ex-Swashway. 

I know she was intended for British 
use as Sword but I am in the dark con- 
cerning the name Swashway. Can you 
shed any light?—R.S., RD2, usn. 

e We found other references to ex 
Sword, ex-Swashway but not a_ real 
explanation of the double-ex. You are 
correct in your information regarding 
the ship’s intended use by the British 
The consensus is that the British orig- 
inally selected the Sword and 
later changed it to Swashway. However, 
the ship ultimately was commissioned 
by the U.S. Navy as USS Rushmore to 
honor the South Dakota site of the 
sculptured heads of Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt 
on Mt. Rushmore. 

Rushmore led an active life. She first 
saw action at Leyte in October 1944 
The only untoward event during the 
landings involved the ship's mascot—a 
brown and black puppy named Rush. 
Rush broke his left hind leg in a jump 
from the lap of a crew member to the 
deck. The ship’s doctor repaired the leg 
and Rush was taken ashore for the first 
time at New Guinea on Thanksgiving 
Day and introduced to his first tree 
a stately coconut palm. 

In 1945, Rushmore was making runs 
between islands of the South Pacific and 


name 
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took part in assault operations at Pala- 
wan and Zamboanga. On 1 May her 
charmed | life 
While in the Dutch East Indies (nou 
Indonesia) at the 
Island, a torpedo was sighted heading 
her way. The lookouts barely had time 


again came into play 


invasion of Tarakan 


to pass the word when the torpedo 
struck—and glanced harmlessly off the 
hull without exploding 

Later the same month, she proceeded 
to Samar where she took a 137-foot 
captured Japanese cargo transport sub- 
marine into her well for transportation 
te San Francisco. 

Her crew arrived in Japan in Septem- 
ber 1945 when she transported the 
1059th Port Construction and Repair 
Group to southern Honshu. 





Ship Reunions 


News of reunions of ships and organ- 
izations will be carried in this column 
from time to time. In planning a reunion, 
best results will be obtained by notifying 
the Editor, ALL HANDS MAGAZINE, Room 
1809, Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy 
Department, Washington 25, D. C., four 
months in advance. 

euss Enterprise (CVS 6)—a re- 
union is scheduled for 27, 28 and 
29 July, in Washington, D.C. For 
further information, write to Joseph 
Deigh, 3750 Jason Ave., Alexandria, 
Va. ‘ 

e uss South Dakota Veterans’ As- 
sociation of World War I—The 40th 
annual reunion of the World War | 
crew will be held at Portland, Ore., 
on 8 April. For more details, write 
to Carl H. Haggland, 2519 N.E. 
59th Ave., Portland 13, Ore. 

® uss Langley — All officers who 
served on board uss Langley and 
who are interested in holding a re- 
union in Pensacola, Fla., in June 
1961, during the celebration of the 
50th anniversary of Naval Aviation, 
may write to R. L. Merkel, M.D., 
302 National Reserve Building, To- 
peka, Kan. 











She was inactivated at Yorktown, Va 
in May 1946 after having traveled ap 
proximately 88,000 nautical miles, and 
was mothballed at Pascagoula, Miss 

The Korean conflict brought Rush 
more back into active SeTUuICcE during 
which she has logged well over 160,000 
miles ranging the Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean and taking part in Caribbean 
exercises, Reserve cruises and regular 
Arctic trips to DEW -line 
bases. The latter duty became an an 
nual Rushmore assignment, for which 
her hull was ice-strengthened. Only the 
icebreakers could = match 
six consecutive summers of 
perience from 1953 to 1958 

One of Rushmore’s more 


resupply 


Rushmore’s 
Arctic ex 


interesting 
1954 when 
representative in 


assignments came in May 
she was U.S. Navy 


ceremonies at Istanbul, Turkey, on the 
occasion of the return of various small 
Lend-Lease vessels from the USSR 


Rushmore returned these vessels to the 
U.S. in her well 

What happened to mascot Rush? He 
saw his ship safely through World War 
II but was lost or stolen in Portland 
Oregon, in 1946. However, on Christ 
mas Eve, 1958, Rushmore’s sponsor 
presented the with Rush II, a 


worthy successor to the original.—Ep 


creu 


Loans for College Education 

Sir: I joined the Navy in January 
1957, and I plan to attend college after 
I am discharged. Since I am not eligible 
for GI Bill benefits, is it possible to ob- 
tain a government loan of any kind for 
educational purposes?— F. M. S., PN2, 
USN. 

e The National Defense Student Loan 
Program, u hich is administered by the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, makes such loans. They are 
available to needy undergraduate and 
graduate students on reasonable terms 
to complete their higher education. 

Further information about this pro 
gram may be obtained from the Com- 
missioner, Officer of Education, U.S 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington 25, D.C.—Ep 
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Offensive Potentiality| 


The following report was passed 
on to us by the Office of the Chief 
of Naval Operations. It brings up a 
subject which you may have dis- 
cussed yourself in fantail sessions, 
and it’s a matter about which people 
outside of the Navy may question 
you—as an expert on the sea service. 
What are “defensive” and “offensive” 
naval actions? What is the Navy's 
role? This will help you get the 
answer. 


From TIME TO TIME we in the Navy 
hear our ships and aircraft, and 


their weapons systems referred to as 
“defensive” forces. We hear this 
from members of the other serv 
and civilians alike. 

Although such a connotation may 
have stemmed from the age-old ref- 
erence to the Navy as the nation’s 
first line-of-defense, it clearly evi- 
dences a misunderstanding that exists 
outside the Navy regarding the of- 
fensive nature of most naval combat 
operations and the role of our ships, 
aircraft and weapons systems. Every- 
one in the Navy shares the impor- 
tant responsibility of being able to 
speak intelligently and_ sincerely 
about what others may call our “de- 
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fensive” forces, but which are in 
fact, “offensive” forces. 

In war, the Navy does not wait 
for an enemy to come to our shores. 
We seek him out in his homeland or 
wherever he may choose to hide: 
on, in, or near the seas. In peace, 
the Navy deploys its ready forces 
toward the frontiers of our potential 
enemies or in other distant areas 
chosen to thwart those nations who, 
by their own intentions or at the 
suggestions of others, would disturb 
the peace of the world. 

True, the vy by its actions de- 
fends the United States, as do our 
sister services, but in war, it is the 
offensive operations by our Fleets 
that project the power and determi- 
nation of the American people into 
the homeland of our enemies. 

With regard to the weapons sys- 
tems with which our ships and air- 
craft are armed, there are very few 
which can be categorized as only 
offensive or defensive. Whether they 
are offensive or defensive depends 
upon what we do with the weapons 
systems and what the enemy does in 
countering the weapons systems. 

For example, if any weapons sys- 
tem in the Navy could be classified 
as defensive, most people would clas- 


sify mines as a defensive weapons 
system. Those same mines laid in 
an enemy harbor to destroy enemy 
ships as they depart from their own 
harbor are just about as offensive as 
it is possible to get. 

Our naval aircraft are fitted with 
air-to-air missiles. If one of these 
aircraft is flown over enemy terri- 
tory seeking engagement with the 
enemy to shoot down enemy planes, 
it is certainly being used offensively 
and could well be called an offen- 
sive missile system. 

If this same aircraft were used in 
the United States to shoot down 
enemy aircraft attacking the United 
States, it could be labeled a de- 
fensive weapons system. If the air- 
craft were used at sea with a task 
force, and was attacking an enemy 
territory to destroy enemy war ca- 
pabilities, it would be an offensive 
weapons system. If the same aircraft 
were used at sea in the same spot, 
to defend itself from an attack by an 
enemy aircraft, it could be con- 
sidered as a defensive weapons sys- 
tem. 

However, since the whole task 
force was put in position in order to 
attack the enemy, the operation as a 
whole would be offensive. The ques- 
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tion of whether the aircraft is purely 
a defensive or purely an offensive 
weapons system cannot be categori- 
cally determined. 

Whether a weapons system is 
used in offense or defense is de- 
pendent on the action by the force 
in which it is deployed. 

A Fleet striking an enemy is on 
the offensive. It puts itself up against 
the enemy. It seeks the engagement. 
It puts itself in a position in which 
it can destroy enemy capabilities to 
continue to fight. The enemy must 
defend himself against this Fleet. The 
whole Fleet is on the offensive. It 
compels the enemy to defend him- 
self and as a result all the weapons 
systems in the Fleet take part in the 
offensive action. 

This is what happened when we 
struck Japan with our Fleets during 
the last war. The enemy is on the 
defensive and he will use all of the 
weapons systems which he possibly 
can to destroy all the units engaged 
in our offensive. The enemy must 
seek out and try to destroy our ships, 
and he will do this with submarines 
and missiles and aircraft and every- 
thing else that he has, We will shoot 
down his aircraft, for example, as 
they try to defend his area. We will 
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ty Defensive Capability 


enemy aircraft 
surface-to-air 
missiles and 


down these 
fighters, with 
missiles, with air-to-air 


shoot 
with 
with anything else we have, includ- 
ing guns. The enemy is on the de- 
fensive. We are on the offensive. All 
the enemy’s weapons systems used 
against that Fleet would be defen- 
and all the 
our Fleets used 
would be _ of- 
The point 
system cannot 


sive weapons systems 


weapons systems 
against the 
fensive weapons systems 
is that a weapons 
usually be classified as an offensive 
or a_ defensive weapons system 
Operations, other hand, 
frequently be classified as offensive 


enemy 


on the can 
or defensive. 

Naturally, there are a few 
ceptions to both of these statements. 
It probably would be better to clas- 
sify 


CxX- 


systems as active 
Systems that are passive are 
ly used in 
most active 
either on the 
defensive. 
The difficulty in 
between offensive 


passive or 
- general- 
whereas 


defensive roles 


systems can be used 


offensive or on the 


distinguishing 
and defensive 
weapons systems is not restricted 
just to the Navy. A rifle in the hands 
of a Marine is offensive or defensive 


depending upon the use, not to 


rifle but the use to 
which the Marine is put 

It is important not to lose sight of 
the flexibility that is inherent in ow 


naval forces. This flexibility permits 


which the is put 


a discriminating and sensible choice 
in how we do those jobs for which 
the Navy is responsible 

Without 
gression in 
the sovereign 


acts of ag- 
infringing on 
rights of other 
peace-loving nations, the Navy 
stands ready, far from the shores of 
the United States, to strike at the 
sources of threats to ow 
security, if need be, but 
fundamentally to preserve the peace. 


performing 
peac e, or 


overseas 
national 


The offensive capabilities that are 
inherent to our combatant ships and 
their weapons sys- 
Navy's key 
important responsi- 
bility we are privileged to share 
with our sister services—the 
of the United States against all for- 
eign aggression 

The Navy's offensive approach to 


aircraft, and to 
tems, establish the 
tribution to the 


con- 


defense 


this defensive responsibility remains 
as it was so ably expressed by John 
“I wish to have 
any ship that 
I intend to go 


Paul Jones in 1778 
no connection with 
does not sail fast, for 


harm’s way.” 
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BEST ENTRANCE TOO—Many Navy and Marine Corps helicopter pilots should 
recognize this view of the main gate leading to Ellyson Field, Pensacola, Fla. 


Copter College 

Alma mater for Navy, Marine 
Corps and Coast Guard helicopter 
pilots is Helicopter Training Squad- 
ron Eight (HT-8), based at Ellyson 
Field, Pensacola, Fla. 

More than 5100 students have re- 
ceived their helicopter-pilot designa- 
tions at the field. Among these are 
15 Navy captains and 30 Marine 
colonels. Eight of the former have 
gone on to duties as commanding 
officers of amphibious assault ships 
(LPHs) while a number of the 
latter became commanders of Ma- 
rine Air Groups. 

The squadron celebrated its 10th 
anniversary just a couple of months 
ago. Copters used in training are the 
HTL, HO4S and HUP. Some of the 
squadron’s students are brand new; 
others are veteran Fleet pilots. 





Copters from the field gained fame 
in mid-1954 when they assisted civil- 
ian authorities in fighting forest fires 
and in apprehending fire bugs in the 
local pine forests. The following year 
the squadron was rushed to flood- 
stricken 
Mexico. 
training 
born in 


Honduras and to Tampico, 
Lives were saved by the 
copters and a baby was 
one of them. The copters 
carried supplies to areas too remote 
to be supplied by other means. 

HT-8 has an excellent safety rec- 
ord. During fiscal year 1960 there 
were but two accidents in more than 
40,000 flying hours. Over 138,000 
hours have been flown since the last 
helicopter fatality. 

Ellyson, the squadron’s field, car- 
ries the name of CDR T. G. Ellyson, 
usN, the first man to be designated 
a Naval Aviator. 
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On 9 Feb 1943, after six months of fighting, organized Japanese 
resistance on Guadalcanal officially came to an end. Between 13 
and 15 Feb 1864 the sternwheel steamer, USS Forest Rose repulsed 
three attacks by Confederate troops on the Union-held town of 
Waterproof, La. On 16 Feb 1804 LT Stephen Decatur led a success- 
ful raid into Tripoli harbor to destroy USS Philadelphia before the 
/ Barbary pirates could put that valuable prize to use. On 17 Feb 
4 1755 Commodore Thomas Truxton, skipper of USS Constellation 

during the war with France, was born in Jamaica, Long Island. 








Glass Case for Polaris 

The Navy’s new Polaris (A-2), a 
1500-nautical mile missile which was 
launched recently from Cape Cana- 
veral, used a new high-performance, 
glass-case, solid-propellant rocket 
motor that has taken 10 years to 
develop. 

The radically new second-stage 
motor gives the Polaris (A-2) mis- 
sile increased range and_ payload 
capabilities over the now operational 
A-1 missile. 

Until now, all rocket chambers for 
military applications have been 
made of steel or aluminum. The new 
material, however, consists of con- 
tinuous glass filaments surrounded 
by a flexible resin. The new process 
is important because it is simple, 
flexible, less expensive, and 
easily produced than are 
types. 

Navy engineers use these lighter 
and stronger materials to lower the 
weight of the inert parts of the mis- 
sile. Attempts to use metals at very 
high strength levels for rocket cham- 
bers have been unsuccessful. The suc- 
cessful use, for non-military applica- 
tion, of fiberglass-reinforced plastic 
in the Vanguard third-stage rocket 
motor, provided background data 
which led to the use of glass in the 
Polaris missile. 


more 
earlier 


Deep Sea Ship 

U. S. Navy LT Don Walsh and 
civilian scientist Jacques Piccard 
have ridden the bathyscaph Trieste 
down to the lowest known point in 
any ocean—some 35,800 feet deep in 
the Marianas trench—and the lessons 
they leamed in this and numerous 
other underseas excursions over the 
past two years add up to a number 
of changes now being incorporated 
into the craft. 

Re-engineering and _ re-outfitting, 
aimed at readying Trieste for a new 
series of explorations, is being car- 
ried out at the Naval Electronics 
Laboratory, San Diego. 

Chief alteration involves the instal- 
lation of a new gasoline leading man- 
ifold, which will simplify and speed 
up the taking on of the more than 
33,000 gallons of gasoline required 
for buoyancy. It replaces the former 
cumbersome process whereby gaso- 
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line was loaded through seven differ- 
ent inlets, each leading to a separate 
tank. 

Other modifications to Trieste’s 
cigar-shaped float section include the 
addition of a catwalk or grating, and 
a new paint job with a type of white 
paint expected to prevent excessive 
fouling. 


Springfield Takes Over 

The Terrier surface-to-air missile- 
equipped cruiser vss Springfield 
(CLG 7) became the first guided mis- 
sile flagship of the U. S. Sixth Fleet 
recently, when she relieved the heavy 
cruiser Des Moines (CA 134) in the 
harbor of Palermo, Sicily. 

In taking over the chores of the 
veteran Des Moines, which had been 
Sixth Fleet flagship a record 33 con- 
secutive months, Springfield became 
the nerve center of a Fleet of some 
50 ships—including three attack air- 
craft carriers — and approximately 
30,000 men. 

Originally commissioned in 1944, 
Springfield (named both for the 
“Home of Lincoln” in Illinois and the 
“City of Homes” in Massachusetts ) 
was taken out of mothballs last year, 
and a reconversion program has made 
her virtually a new ship. Rebuilt spe- 
cifically to serve as a flagship, her 
current assignment is her first since 
her recommissioning. 

Six hundred and ten feet long, and 
carrying a crew of about 1000, she is 
powered for speeds in excess of 30 
knots. Her one launcher holds two of 
the supersonic, all-weather, solid 
rocket propelled Terrier guided mis- 
siles at one time. 

Commanded by CAPT Francis D. 
Boyle, usn, she is homeported at Ville- 
franche, France. 

For Des Moines, scheduled to re- 
main with the Sixth Fleet for a spell, 
her return to the U. S. late in Feb- 
ruary will mark the end of almost 
160,000 miles of travel around the 
Mediterranean since her current tour 
as flagship began in March 1958. First 
assigned as Sixth Fleet flagship in 
1950, she also filled that post during 
parts of 1951, 52, 53, 54, 55 and 
‘56, and has carried the flags of nine 
different Sixth Fleet commanders. 

She has visited virtually every 
country bordering the Med, partici- 
pated in numerous exercises with 
NATO and other friendly nations 
embarked President Eisenhower on a 
portion of his tour of world capitals, 
and took part in the Lebanon and 
Jordan operations. 
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when U.S 
Navy flagships were first becoming 
a familiar sight in the harbor of 
Villefranche on the French Riviera, 
a small group of local 
organized a water taxi 
supplement the 
launches 


Now 


fishing craft, the water taxis have 


About 70 years ago 


fishermen 
service to 
liberty 


ships’ 


one -cvlinder, SIX-passengel 
proved to be a great convenience 
to the crew of uss Des Moines 
(CA 134 Sixth Fleet flagship 
during the 33 months the big 


cruiser has been homeported at 
Villefranche. 
CAPT D. C. Lyndon, CO of 


Des Moines, in showing the appre- 
ciation of his ship’s company, in- 
vited 30 water taxi skippers to tom 








WATER TAXIMEN of Villefranche are welcomed aboard USS Des Moines 
(CA 134). Rt: Commander Sixth Fleet greets members of Water Taxi Assn. 


Water Taxi Skippers Welcomed by Sixth Fleet 


~~ 


his ship. It marked the first 
the skippers had visited the ship 


time 


as a group 

VADM G W Anderson, Ji 
Sixth Fleet 
Lyndon, in 


Commandet and Cap 


tain welcoming the 
French visitors aboard 
the gratitude of all the Sixth Fleet 
Navymen had, through the 
vears, used the water taxi service 

Rich in tradition, the 
fleet has established its own by 
A fee of 100 francs (22¢) per 
man is charged for transportation 
to and from the Fleet 
Each night the fees are 
up and divided equally among th 
taximen \ of the 
water taxi fleet’s over-all income is 


€ xpre SSE d 
who 
Water taxl 
laws 


landing 
gathered 
wate portion 


also set aside for retired members 








‘M‘ Frame Is Boomed 

The array of and masts 
that have long identified the cargo 
ship may have reached the end of 
their usefulness. 

A new 
tem which uses an “M” frame has 
been developed by the San Fran 
cisco Naval Shipyard. It 
place the booms and masts in years 
to come. 

The “M” literal de- 
scription. It is low, and has a sliding 
block-and-ram that re- 
duces weight and cost while increas 
ing cargo handling efficiency. 

During a six-week testing period, 


booms 


replenishment-at-sea sys- 


may rc 


frame is a 


tensioner 


the equivalent of two years of nor 


mal replenishment at sea was done 


by the reefer uss Aludra (AF 55 


and the ammunition ships uss Fire 
drake (AE 14). Mount Baker (AE 
4), and Haleakala (AE 25). A dem- 
onstration held for CNO 
during which uss 
and Hal akala opel 


tor two 


was also 
representatives 
Vega (AF 59 
ated together 
nights. The ships transferred many 


day S and 
different kinds of cargo under varied 
sea conditions 

At the conclusion of the two-day 
demonstration, the CNO representa 
tives commented that the “M” frame 
had operational capabilities equiva 
lent to the 


used on most 


counterweight system 


AEs 


in ease of hookup, flexibility of opera 


vet far superior 


tion, emergency breakaway sin 


plicity of design and economy of 


space and weight 
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Regulus Missile School 

A newcomer to the Submarine 
Base, Pearl Harbor, is the Navy’s 
Regulus Missile School. Before its 
move in mid-1960, the school had 
been located at the Guided Missile 
School, Dam Neck, Va. 

Training 
$200,000 
move. 


hardware valued at 
was shifted during the 
Included were a cutaway 
model of a J-33 turbojet engine, a 
mock fuel system, a dummy hydraulic 
wing setup, and a complete landing 
gear assembly. 

The school trains officers and en- 
listed men in the theory, operation 
and maintenance of the Regulus 
missile and weapons system and 
provides the Fleet with, missile of- 
ficers for Regulus missile cruisers or 
guided missile At the 
school, technicians learn details of 
the Regulus I missile, with emphasis 
on 


submarines. 


ordnance, electronics and 
pulsion matters. 

Three courses are taught. The six- 
week Surface-to-Surface Course is 
available to officers ordered to Regu- 
lus missile cruisers, guided missile 
submarines and various guided mis- 
sile shore activities. Here they learn 
the steps needed for launching and 
controlling the missile—and what to 
do if a casualty occurs to the “bird.” 

The Guided Missileman Class “C” 
Course is 10 weeks in length. It is 
adapted to teach graduates of the 
Class “A” Guided Missile School. 

Covered in this course are the 
basics of the guidance system, the 
propulsion methods, the maintenance 


pro- 
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MISSILEMEN STUDENTS operate dials of control boar 
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of the airframe, the hydraulics sys- 
tem, the fueling methods, radio 
command guidance and radar com- 
mand guidance. 

The Ordnance and _ Propulsion 
Course is six weeks long, and _ pro- 
vides training for guided missilemen, 
torpedoman’s mates, enginemen, 
gunners mates, and_ electrician’s 
mates serving with units conducting 
Regulus missile operations or having 
facilities for of the 
missile. 

Quotas for the school are con- 
trolled by Commander, Submarine 
Squadron One. The instructors are 
members of Guided Missile Unit 10, 
at Pearl Harbor. 

Senior instructor is Chief Guided 
Missileman W. H. Lyons, usn. He 
has been in the guided missile pro- 
gram since 1951. Chief Engineman 
J. B. Mahin, usn, another instructor, 
has been in the program since 1949, 
when he worked on the Loon project. 
Most of the instructors have been 
in the Regulus missile program since 
its start. 

On 15 Jul 1953 the Regulus was 
first launched successfully, from uss 
Tunny (SSG 282). More than 1000 
Regulus launches have since been 


made. — Bill Neal, JO2, usN. 


maintenance 


Guided Missile Destroyers 

The Navy has ordered two more 
guided missile destroyers from a 
Seattle, Wash., shipvard. 

Their cost, according to Navy 
officials, will be about one million 
dollars per ship less than any previ- 





ds, and (rt), check out controls for a simulated missile flight. 








ous guided missile destroyer. 

The two DDGs, part of the Navy’s 
1961 shipbuilding program, will be 
armed with Tartar surface-to-air 
missiles, antisubmarine rockets and 
torpedoes and conventional five-inch 
guns. Their armament, and com- 
munications, radar and sonar equip- 
ment will fit them for a role in anti- 
submarine warfare, air defense and 
amphibious operations. 


Land-Based Polaris Launcher 

A new feature at the Guided Mis- 
sile School, Dam Neck, Va., is_ its 
land-based Polaris launcher. Func- 
tionally, it is a duplicate of the 
launchers carried by the Fleet bal- 
listic missile submarines. 

Shipped to Dam Neck from the 
West Coast, the launcher had _pre- 
viously been installed at the San 
Francisco Naval Shipyard. Construc- 
tion at Dam Neck covered a seven- 
week period, at the end of which 
five successful firings were made. 

The test firings consisted of two 
“no loads” and three Sabot-less op- 
erations, each of the three using a 
load of 3200 gallons of water. (A 
wooden plug is used in a Sabot 
firing. ) 

The brunt of the work was done 
by riggers from the Norfolk Naval 
Shipyard. For a while the riggers 
faced what seemed quite a prob- 
lem—the handling of the inner and 
outer tubes. The former weighed 
nine tons and the latter weighed 40 
tons. They solved it by setting the 
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outer tube in an upright position 
and then, with a very tall crane, in- 
serting the inner tube into the outer 
tube. 


Floating Labs 

Two floating laboratories will soon 
be exploring the ocean’s depths in 
search of ways and means to im- 
prove the Navy's antisubmarine war- 
fare techniques. 

To be known as Oceanographic 
Research Ships AGOR, they will be 
built in Sturgeon Bay, Wis. Each 
will be 208 feet long, and have a 
full-load displacement of 1370 tons. 

They will have scientific labora- 
tories and equipment aboard to 
study the and its effect 
sound transmission; test the environ- 
mental effects of the ocean on scien- 
tific and naval instruments, and 
gather background information. Spe- 
cial seakeeping and handling quali- 
ties to be built into the two ships 


ocean on 


will make them capable of very 
quiet operation. 
MSTS will operate the ships, 


which will be manned by civilian 
crews. 


The Searchers 

Perhaps the most aptly named 
ships in the Navy are the radar 
picket ships — Lookout, Vigil, Sky- 
watcher, Outpost, Investigator, Guar- 
dian these are the names of 
some of them. 

The AGRs form a key part of the 
electronic wall of defense maintained 
off our coasts. One of the eight ships 
of Radar Picket Squadron Two 
(homeported at the Construction 
Battalion Center, Davisville, R.I.) 
is uss Searcher (AGR 4). 
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Searcher and her sister ships, ac- 
cording to her CO, LCDR R. T. 
Bailey, usn, detect all aircraft flying 
across the Atlantic and inbound to 
the U.S. When detected, these air- 
craft are reported to a SAGE (Semi 
Automatic Ground 
headquarters, where the data is proc- 
essed into a computer. 

The data is then displayed and 
the reported aircraft evaluated as 
friendly or unkown. Searcher and 
her sister ships operate throughout 
the worst North Atlantic 
thus ensuring that this 
aircraft detection range is extended 
many hundreds of miles to sca 

Searcher is also fully capable of 
controlling USAF fighters in strikes 
against planes before they 
could reach the coastline. With this 
ability she can fill both an offensive 
and defensive role in the protection 
of our country. 

The “AGR” designation is a fairly 
new one. Before 28 Sep 1958 they 
were “YAGRs,” meaning ocean ra- 
dar station ships. By dropping the 
“Y” they entered the auxiliary ves- 
sel category from the service craft 
category. AGRs are former liberty 
hull cargo vessels (Liberty ships) 
They displace 3600 tons and are 441 
feet in length. 

Searcher and her crew of 133 en- 
listed men and 13 officers recently 
departed Davisville, bound for one 
of five observation stations some 
where in the North Atlantic between 
Nova Scotia and southern Virginia. 
She usually remains on station 30 
days. 

Because of the monotony 
nected with such duty, the ship is 
well provided with facilities for re- 
laxation. Among these are a well- 


Environment ) 


weather, 
continent s 


enemy 


con- 





stocked library, a gymnasium, a mo- 
theater, a half-size basketball 
court a hobby the 
berthing man 
has 


vie 
and shop. In 
each 
bunk light 
there is plenty of space between 
bunks. POIs the CPOs 
their own quarters. During summer 
Searcher 
swimming pool that features con- 
tinually circulating salt water. 
Evervthing detected by Searcher’s 
electronic eves is considered hostile 


compartments 


an individual and 


and have 


months, men set up a 


until the massive SAGE computers 
report that the suspect is making a 
friendly premeditated appearance 

Should a hostile aircraft—any ai 
craft that has failed to file a flight 
plan—be sighted, the Air Force sends 
aloft land-based F-101, F-102 or F 
106 fighter planes to determine if 
the suspect is flying off its flight plan 
or if it threat 
against the U.S. 

While 
the 
commander _ in 


represents an actual 


on station, Searcher is 
under operational control of 
the chief of the 
North American Defense Command 
(NORAD). NORAD’s net can, with 
in 150 seconds of any initial enemy 
assault, elevate a blanket of weapons 
capable of destroying a large portion 
of the attacking force before it can 
reach target areas 

The Navy’s role in NORAD began 
in 1955 picket 
squadrons were commissioned Ra 
dar Picket Squadron One was based 


when two radar 


at Treasure Island, Calif., to extend 
coverage far off the West 
Radar Picket Squadron Two 
was based at Newport, R.I., to give 
similar coverage off the East Coast 
Squadron Two later moved to the 
Construction Center at Davisville, 


R.1 


radar 
Coast 


— G.W. Terhune, JOSN, usn. 


SEA WATCH—Crew members of USS Searcher (AGR 4) look for radar contacts in ship’s Combat Information Center. 
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NEW MEMBER of Polaris-firing sub fleet, USS Ethan Allen, SSB(N) 608, hits the water during launch 


Submarine News 

Move over, all you car manufac- 
turers — the Navy’s bringing out a 
compact model too. uss Tullibee, SS 
(N) 597, the nation’s first compact 
nuclear-powered attack submarine, 
has joined the Fleet. 

Designed specifically for detecting 
and destroying enemy submarines, 
Tullibee is operated by the smallest 
crew of any nuclear sub—just six offi- 
cers and 50 enlisted men. Only 273 
feet long, she displaces but 2600 
tons. The radar picket submarine 
Triton, SSR (N) 586, by compari- 
son, is 477 feet long, displaces 6000 
tons, and has a crew of 175 officers 
and men. 

Small as she is, however, Tullibee 
is thoroughly equipped for her job. 
A good share of her, including most 
of her bow, is crammed with more 
sonar tracking gear and other detec- 
tion equipment than that carried by 
all U. S. submarines, combined, in 
World War II. As a result she is the 
first submarine to carry torpedo tubes 
amidships rather than in the tradi- 
tional forward positions. 

She contains yet another nuclear 
submarine first too — closed circuit 
television. Because of the lack of 
space for the crew to assemble, TV 
cameras and receivers have been in- 
stalled to show movies. 

And while we're on the subject of 
submarines—here are some other re- 
cent newsworthy developments with- 
in the Silent Service. 

* Record Qualifier 

Peter Philip, Jr., ICFN, usn, has 
pulled off a stunt roughly compa- 
rable to completing a four-year col- 
lege course in 18 months. A crew 
member of the New London-based 
submarine Sarda (SS 488), he quali- 
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fied in submarines in just two and a 
half months. 

The complete criteria for award of 
a submariner’s dolphins are far too 
lengthy to list here. Briefly, qualifica- 
tion involves gaining a complete 
knowledge of every moving part 
throughout the submarine, plus a 
working knowledge of the submerg- 
ing and surfacing techniques to be 
followed in any general area of the 
ship. Normally, it’s a task which re- 
quires at least six months to complete. 
* Flasher Memorial 

The Submarine Veterans of World 
War II have launched a national fund 
drive aimed at collecting some two 
million dollars. With the money, they 
plan to erect a spectacular memorial 
to the submarine service and _ its 
dead. 

One of the largest and most ambi- 
tious projects of this type ever un- 
dertaken by any veterans’ organiza- 
tion anywhere, the memorial, as en- 
visioned by the 6000-member Sub- 
Vets, will contain the submarine uss 
Flasher (SS 249), which distinguish- 
ed itself in World War II by sinking 
more thaa 100,000 tons of enemy 
shipping; a submarine library; a res- 
taurant; tourist facilities; an audi- 
torium; a non-sectarian chapel; a 
souvenir shop; small boat piers; a 
large parking area; and the group’s 
National Headquarters. 

It will be built on a five-and-a-half- 
acre plot near the Gold Star Memo- 
rial Bridge in Groton, Conn. 
¢ 10,000th Dive 

Back in 1914 a brand new U. S. 
submarine left Portsmouth Naval 
Shipvard and made its first dive. 
Since that time there’s been a lot of 
water over the bridge. 

There’s bound to have been—now 











ing ceremonies. 


16 years old, and one of the Silent 
Service’s senior citizens, uss Toro 
(SS 422) has become the third U. S. 
submarine to complete 10,000 dives. 
(Spikefish and Sarda preceded her. 
Submarine experts claim _ that 
achieving the exclusive 10-grand 
mark is about the equivalent of driv- 
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ing an automobile half a_ million 
miles. An added note for the statis- 
tically minded: During the 10,000 
dives, an estimated three and three 
quarter million water 
have passed through Toro’s flood 
ports — approximately the same 
amount that flows over Niagara Falls 
every nine minutes. 

After that maiden dive in 1944, 
Toro managed to reach the Pacific in 
time to participate in two war pa- 
trols. In recent years she has served 
mainly as a training ship for Subma- 
rine School students at New London, 
Conn. 


tons of sea 


* Assistance Center 

The submarine force has long been 
famous for taking care of its own, 
and it plans to keep right on doing 
so in the case of the FBM subma- 
rines with their Blue and Gold crews. 

Crew members of the Polaris-firing 
submarines, absent on _ long-sub- 
merged tours of oceanic sentry patrol, 
will be armed with the comforting 
knowledge that, should an emer- 
gency develop back home, help for 
their dependents will always be close 
at hand. 

That help, be it financial or legal 
aid, or almost any assistance of an 
emergency nature, will be furnished 
by a newly established Personnel As- 
sistance Center located at the Subma- 
rine Base, New London, Conn. 

The PAC, staffed by a chief and 
first class yeoman, will also be able 
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to pass any important messages from 
dependents of Blue and Gold crew 
members to deployed ships. 

¢ English Hall 

A Fleet Ballistic Missile training 
facility which will furnish refresher 
training for Blue and Gold FBM 
crews has been dedicated and opened 
for business at the Submarine Base, 
New London. 

Named English Hall, it honors the 
memory of the late Rear Admiral 
Robert H. English, who was com- 
mander of Submarine Force, Pacific, 
at the time of his death in 1943. 

An oil portrait of RADM English, 
presented to the school by his widow 
at the dedication ceremonies, hangs 
in the building’s foyer. 

* Subpac Memorial 

While the SubVets of World War 
Il were getting a fund drive under- 
way for their national shrine, the Pa- 
cific Submarine Force was dedicating 
a submarine memorial of its own at 
the Submarine Base, Pearl Harbor. 

The Pearl Harbor Submarine Me- 
morial sprung from the fertile imagi- 
nation of Chief Torpedoman’s Mate 
Robert (The Horse) Cornelius, usn, 
then attached to the SubBase, and 
since retired. Chief Cornelius was idly 
rummaging through a salvage pile on 
the Base one day, and discovered sev- 
eral bronze plaques which contained 
the names of submarines and crews 
lost during World War II. Why not, 
he thought, build a memorial to those 
lost ships and heroic submariners, 
based around plaques like these? 

Both the idea, and the fund-raising 
appeal which followed, met over- 
whelming approval throughout the 
Submarine Force, and ground was 
broken for construction of the memo- 
rial in July 1960. 


LPD — Amphibious 
Transport Dock 

Keel-laving ceremonies at the 
New York Naval Shipyard marked 
the beginning of construction of the 
future uss Vancouver (LPD 2). The 
second of a new type of ship-Am- 
phibious Transport Dock—Vancouver 
will carry the name of a city in 
Washington. The first ship of the 
tvpe is Raleigh (LPD 1), also being 
built at the same yard. 

The LPD is designed to combine 
the functions of both an attack trans- 
port (APA) and an attack cargo 
ship (AKA). By incorporating cer- 
tain design features that proved suc- 
cessful in the Thomaston class LSD 
(dock landing ship), it will not be 
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NUMBER TWO —This is an artist's conception of the second amphibious trans- 
port dock, USS Vancouver (LPD 2), under construction at N.Y. Naval Shipyard. 


necessary for troops and their equip- 
ment to be separated, as they are 
now in AKAs and APAs. 

Present difficulties in offloading 
troops and their gear over the ship’s 
side will be eliminated by loading 
landing craft in the well and launch- 
ing them through an opening in the 
ship’s stern. Landing craft can be 
launched whether the ship is under- 
way at slow speeds, or lying to. 

Covering the well will be a deck 
that platform for the 
large helicopters to be carried 


provides a 


The ship’s crew will number 
about 30 officers and 460 men. Dis- 
placing 8040 tons, the LPD will 


have a beam of 84 feet and a length 


of 521 feet. Four 3-inch 50° twin 
gun mounts will form her main arm 
ament. The LPD will carry nine 
LCM (6) landing craft and _ six 
troop-carrying helicopters 
Scheduléd completion dates are 
March 1962 for Raleigh and June 


1962 for Vancouver 


NUC for Two Ships 

The Navy Unit Commendation 
has been awarded to two ships—uss 
Observation Island (EAG 154) and 
uss George Washington SSB(N) 598 
—for their work in connection with 
the first successful firing of the Polaris 
Fleet Ballistic Missile. 

Persons attached to or serving on 
board Observation Island during the 
period 3 Jan 1959 to 20 Jul 1960 are 
authorized to wear the Navy Unit 


Commendation ribbon. For those at- 
tached to or serving on board George 
Washington, the eligibility period is 
19 Jun 1959 to 20 Jul 1960. 

Observation Island’s citation, 
signed by the Secretary of the Navy, 
stated that the ship “brilliantly per- 
formed the necessary afloat flight 
tests and conducted complex and de- 
manding operations in the essential 
fields of navigation, communications 
and telemetry. The timely and suc 
cessful conclusion of the afloat flight 
test program achieved by this vessel 
expedited the availability to the 
United States of the most potent of 
deterrent weapons.” 

George Washington’s citation, also 
signed by SecNav, pointed out that 
the ship, “as the first Fleet Ballistic 
Nuclear Submarine, tested the newly 
created Fleet Ballistic Missile System 
and developed the techniques neces 
sary to successfully launch the first 
ballistic missile from beneath the 
ocean’s surface.” 

It continued: “On the afternoon of 
20 Jul 1960, uss George Washington 
demonstrated to the world a new 
weapon of deterrence and pioneered 
a new era of seapower when she dra- 
matically launched these missiles of 
hope for humanity. The countless 
technical and operational problems 
associated with this complex and 
unique weapons system were prompt- 
ly and competently solved by the of- 
ficers, crew, and civilian technicians 
assigned to George Washington.” 
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DRINK‘'S ON ME—A Navy supersonic F3H-2N Demon interceptor is refueled while in flight by an FJ-4B Fury. 


TAD to Outer Space 

If they work it right, two Navy 
flight surgeons — LCDRs Glenn F. 
Kelly and Andrew W. Stevenson— 
may have the distinction of possess- 
ing the first set of travel orders di- 
recting them to outer space. 

However, it will be strictly TAD, 
as their entire journey will be for a 
mere five days—hardly enough to get 
them more than a few light years 
away from the earth. No permanent 
change of duty station is contem- 
plated. 

They will take off from the Point 
Mugu headquarters of the Pacific 
Missile Range and when, at the end 
of the trip, they climb out of their 
capsule, they will find themselves 
right back where they started. To 
outside and objective observers, they 
will have never left the ground. How- 
ever, as far as the new breed of as- 
tronauts are concerned, the trip will 
be for real. 

The entire venture—strictly simu- 
lated—will take place in the Navy’s 
new high-altitude partial vacuum 
chamber. The travelers will be kept 
at an atmospheric pressure equiva- 
lent to that of an altitude of 35,000 
feet—about one-fourth the pressure 
at the earth’s surface. 

The most important objective of 
the experiment is to compute the 
tolerable artificial atmosphere for 
space travelers. Heretofore, experi- 
ments have shown that breathing 
pure oxygen at normal earth pressure 
for extended periods of time results 
in nausea and lung irritation. Exper- 
iments indicate that by reducing the 
atmospheric pressure by roughly 
three-fourths, pure oxygen apparent- 
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ly becomes tolerable to man. 

If the men can effectively function 
in the partial vacuum of the space 
chamber, design complications will 
be lessened. The partial vacuum of 
the test capsule will exert a pressure 
of three-and-one-half pounds per 
square inch on the inside surface as 
opposed to 14.7 pounds per square 
inch at normal atmospheric pressure. 
If this partial vacuum is “physiologi- 
cally acceptable,” less reinforcing of 
a real space capsule will be neces- 
sary in order to keep it from flying 
apart from the stress of internal pres- 
sure while in the nearly absolute 
vacuum of outer space. 

Monitors will observe the mental 
alertness and the ability of the men 
in the chamber to operate the con- 
trols that will remove carbon dioxide 
and body gases and keep the desir- 
able amount of water vapor in the 
chamber’s atmosphere. 

The space chamber is entirely cut 
off from earth life. Although body 
functions of the men inside are com- 
pletely monitored at all times and 
they are visible to their monitors, 
they cannot themselves see anything 
that is not in the capsule. The test is 
also expected to add considerably to 
our knowledge of the psychological 
ability of a man to adjust to com- 
plete confinement for an extended 
period of time. 


Bexar’s Been Busy 

A travelin’ ship is uss Bexar (APA 
237), a unit of the Amphibious 
Force, U.S. Pacific Fleet. She has re- 
turned to the Pacific Fleet, after a 
tour with the Atlantic Fleet. 

Bexar claims to have been the first 


U.S. Navy ship to participate in the 
delivery of United Nations forces to 
the Congo to help maintain the 
peace. In September, while serving 
with the U.S. Seventh Fleet, in the 
western Pacific, the big attack trans- 
port sailed for Djakarta, Indonesia. 
There she embarked the Garuda Dua 
Battalion of the Indonesian army. 

Nine days later, with the ship’s 
transit of the Panama Canal, opera- 
tional control passed from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic Fleet. Following a 
brief stop in Capetown, South Africa, 
Bexar headed for Matadi, southwest 
of Leopoldville, on the Congo River. 
She then offloaded her embarked 
troops. 

The return trip to the Pacific be- 
gan when Bexar departed Matadi 
and headed for Lagos, Nigeria. Final 
African port to be visited was Mon- 
rovia, Liberia. 

After departing Monrovia, Bexar 
cruised across the Atlantic to South 
America. Enroute to the Canal Zone 
she made goodwill stops at Port of 
Spain, Trinidad; and Cartagena, Co- 
lombia. 


Blueprints by Cable or Radio 

A new high-speed facsimile sys- 
tem has been developed under the 
sponsorship of the Bureau of Ships 
to transmit microfilmed engineering 
drawings or printed pages from one 
point to another. At the receiving 
end, it will then reproduce the en- 
larged image on translucent paper 
at the rate of 26 feet per minute. 

It is anticipated that the system 
will overcome a serious distribution 
problem arising with construction 
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To most readers, probably, res- 
cues at sea are a dime a dozen— 
but not to the rescued. And that’s 
why 11 Japanese fishermen have a 
particularly large soft spot in their 
hearts for the U.S. Navy these 
days. 

They owe their lives to the sharp 
eyes of two pilots of a Midway- 
based Navy search and_ rescue 
plane, and to the courage and 
strength of two enlisted crew mem- 
bers of Midway’s aviation rescue 
boat. 

The rescued men were members 
of the 17-man crew of the fishing 
boat Ebisu Maru, which struck a 
submerged portion of Pearl and 
Hermes reef (some 85 miles east of 
Midway) and capsized. When first 
sighted by search plane _ pilots 
LCDR R. S. Johnson and LT R. F. 
Wood, the 11 exhausted. survivors, 
suffering from exposure, dehydra- 





Don’t Bother —This Is Just Another Story about a Rescue at Sea 


tion, thirst and hunger, were float- 


ing in two groups, two-and-a-half 
miles from the wrecked fishing 
boat. Some of the group were 


clinging to a small air mattress, 
while the others were huddled on 
one of the boat’s hatch covers. A 
twelfth dead, 
while five others were missing. 
The search plane dropped two 
rafts to the frantically waving men, 
and a radio message brought the 
vard tug uss Topenebee (YTB 373 
and the rescue boat racing to the 
scene from Midway. They reached 
the area by late afternoon, but the 


man was already 


rescue took some doing even then 
That’s where Navymen Kenneth 
Eckert, BM1, and W. E. Garver, 
FN, came in. 

The castaways had drifted into 
a reef-surrounded lagoon, and Eck- 
ert and Garver had to paddle their 
small dinghy through treacherous 


coral-heads and_ reefs to 


them. Inside the reef 


reach 
a propeller 
was sheared off, and the two men 
were forced to row the rest of the 
Way against a strong wind. 

It was a rough haul, but 


they 
finally reached the two rafts and 
took them in tow. It had gotten 
dark by this time, and the situation 
Eckert’s 

then, 
search 


“scary.” 
the 
dropped 


was, in words, 


Right about 
hovering 


however, 
plane 
flares to illuminate the lagoon and 
smoke bombs marking the narrow 
and Eckert 
were able to tow their charges ove 
the reefs to safety 

Nine of 


loaded aboard Topenebee, and the 


channel, and Garver 


the rescued men were 
other two aboard the rescue boat 
for the trip back to Midway. There 
they recuperated at the Naval Sta- 
tion hospital before being flown 
back to Japan 





diagrams and plans for Navy ships. 
A complete set of aircraft carrier 
blueprints, for example, may weigh 
as much as 300 tons. 

The new system consists of a 
“scanner” which picks up images 
from microfilm, and a “recorder” 
which receives the images from the 
scanner, by cable or microwave 
radio transmission. The recorder can 
be situated a considerable distance 
from the scanner. 

In a practical application, if re- 
corders were placed in shipyards, 
and it was desired to have the yards 
all build the same type of ship 
simultaneously, the drawings for the 
ships could be sent from a single 
point (say BuShips, in Washington, 
D.C.) to each of the yards. The 
plans, received by all the shipyards 
at the same time, would be repro- 
duced as prints 18 inches wide. 

Other types of publications, such 
as instruction books, could be trans- 
mitted in a similar manner. 

The new system is being evalu- 
ated for possible use at the Navy's 
11 shipyards and at various other 
activities. It is expected that the sys- 
tem will greatly reduce mailing and 
shipping costs in many areas. 


Trophy for Sunset League 
Destroyer Force Atlantic’s base- 

ball team made off with the New- 

port, R.I., Sunset League title for 
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the third successive year this past 
summer, and in so doing, took per- 
manent possession of the league’s 
championship trophy. The league 
will not be left empty-handed, how- 
ever. When teams come out swing- 


ing in 1961, for the 43rd consecu- 
tive year in one of the oldest 
twilight hardball leagues in New 


England, theyll be battling for a 
handsome new perpetual trophy do- 
nated by DesLant. 

The new trophy, a mounted ster- 





ling silver bow] like its predecessor, 
was presented to Newport's Recre- 
ation Director by RADM C. E 
Weakley, UsN, COMDESLANT, at a 
dinner aboard the force flagship, the 
destroyer tender uss Yosemite (AD 
19). Also attending the dinner were 
several Newport officials and Sunset 
League team managers. 

Service teams have completed in 
Sunset League play since 1921. The 
league’s first service champion was 
the Naval Torpedo Station in 1922 


SOME PUMPER—Fleet oiler USS Marias (AO 57), homeported at Norfolk, Va., 
refueled ships 34 times in nine days while supporting a Fleet defense exercise. 

















Here’s How to Take Prize-Winning Photos 


Don’t you wish that you had 


been one of the winners in the 
1960 All-Navy Photographic Con- 
test? Those who won did so for a 
good reason—they knew how to 
compete. 

The judges in the 1960 contest 
felt that it was a good show. All 
the judges (the undersigned was 
one), however, felt that Navy 
would have been a_hard-to-beat 
competitor in the Inter-Service 
Photographic Contest if a_ little 
more effort was made to improve 
the photographic techniques em- 
ployed. There were many _near- 
misses in the aim toward the win- 
ners circle. In many cases, the 
subject matter was interesting but 
the presentation was stereotyped 
and weak. 

With the idea of improving this 
situation, some of the faults noted 
in the competition have been com- 
piled below, along with suggested 
remedies. 

Fault No. 1. The picture con- 
tained too much. This is the most 
common fault in picture making. 

Remedy: The viewer should be 
able to understand your picture at 
a glance. If the picture is cluttered 
it indicates clearly that the pho- 
tographer doesn’t have a clear idea 
of what he is trying to express. The 
eye is pleased by a clean, orderly 
presentation of your subject matter. 
Practice simplicity and try to re- 
duce the elements of your picture 
to the least number that will tell 
your story. If you will make a 
moveable frame from two L- 
shaped pieces of cardboard and 
place these over your picture, you 
can quickly tell the size and shape 
your picture should be and exactly 
what you can eliminate to make it 
better. 

Fault No. 2. Lack of imagination 
in picture presentation. 

Remedy: Try always to picture 
your subject in a fresh, creative 
way. This you do by learning the 
uses of photographic techniques 
and materials so that you will have 
the tools to work with. Think about 
what there is in the picture that 
makes you want to take it; then 
emphasize that quality in the pic- 
ture. Good pictures communicate 
an emotion to the viewer and 


arouse a response in him. Always 
avoid the obvious, easy approach. 
The obvious will always result in 
a weak, commonplace picture. Use 
every opportunity to view good 
photographs and see if you can de- 
termine why and how they were 
made. When you are thinking of 
a picture, imagine how it would 
look viewed from above; below; 
with different lighting, etc. Imagi- 
nation can be developed only 
through use, and imagination is 
the payoff. 

Fault No. 3. Several almost iden- 
tical pictures entered by the same 
photographer. 

Remedy: Don’t expect the judges 
to do the selecting of your pictures 
for you. When you enter several 





similar pictures, all of them are 
weaker than any one of them and 
hurt you in the competition. Pick 
your strongest entry and enter it. 

Fault No. 4. Picture lacked im- 
pact. 

Remedy: Impact in a picture is 
the command to look. Unless you 
can get the judges to give your 
brain child a second look, you'll 
never win. 

Impact can be defined as any- 
thing in a picture that arouses an 
immediate response in the viewer. 
It is immaterial whether the viewer 
loves your picture or hates it, as 
long as he reacts to it. 

A picture of a man_ brutally 
lashing an animal would create a 
feeling of anger in the person 
viewing it. A picture of a duck 
leading its young across a highway 
while the policeman holds up traf- 
fic causes the viewer to smile. Both 
pictures have impact. 

Fault No. 5. Sterile, meaningless 
pictures. 

Remedy: Judges are human and 
like to be entertained. The simplest 
way to do this is to tell them a 
story. Unfortunately, many of the 
pictures the judges get to see are 


mere snapshots. Tell, in your pic- 
ture, a story they can understand 
at a glance and you're in. For ex- 
amples of this type of picture, look 
at the covers (photographs or paint- 
ings) of some of the leading na- 
tional magazines. Look at the cov- 
ers of ALL Hanps. These all origi- 
nated in someone’s imagination. 

Fault No. 6. Very weak entries 
in the military and foreign cate- 
gories. 

Remedy: This weakness really 
surprised the judges. You should 
realize that any military photo- 
graphic contest will almost certain- 
ly be judged by civilians. The way 
you live and work, commonplace 
though it might seem to you, might 
well be fascinating to them if you 
tell your story in a simple, un- 
cluttered way. Ship life is full of 
pictures. 

The same remarks are true also 
of the foreign pictures you take. 
Anything that is foreign has a cer- 
tain appeal to us and most strongly 
if we can compare it to something 
with which we are familiar. Never 
show foreigners in a degrading 
light; they won't like it and the 
judges won't either. People are in- 
terested in people, and when you 
show how our foreign friends live, 
work and play, your pictures will 
be interesting to everyone. 

Fault No. 7. Lack of technical 
quality in pictures. 

Remedy: If you don’t know how 
—learn how! As mentioned above, 
see as many good pictures as pos- 
sible so that you can have a stand- 
ard of quality. Study good photo- 
graphic books 

To summarize: 

Strive for simplicity in your pic- 
tures. The fewer elements they 
contain, the easier the pictures are 
to arrange. Good composition is 
merely a pleasing, orderly arrange- 
ment, in the picture space. 

Move in on your subject until 
your view finder contains only the 
story you want to tell. Unity in a 
picture, with only one main sub 
ject, is the sign of a good picture. 
It amounts to this: If you want to 
be good at anything, you work 
hard at learning the ropes. Pho- 
tography is no exception to this 
rule. — John F. Meenehan 
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Tops in Touch Football 

Sports history is liberally sprinkled 
with instances of almost complete 
domination of a sport by a particu- 
lar team or individual. 

A sample of such domination can 
be found in the six-man touch foot- 
ball team representing the submarine 
uss Tang (SS 563)—champion of 
the Pacific Fleet Submarine Force 
Intramural League for the third con- 
seculive vear. 

Intramural football—Pearl Harbor 
Submarine Force variety—is broken 
up into two segments, afloat and 
ashore, with the two section winners 
best-two-out-of-three 
playoff series at season’s end. This 


Ving moa 


vear, as in the two previous cam- 
paigns, Tang's hustling crew swept 
aside all comers in the Afloat Sec- 
tion, then blasted the “Heats,” hold- 
er of the Shore title, 42-6 and 60-6 
for the over-all Intramural League 
crown. 

In 10 games the Tangmasters 
piled up 442 points and restricted 
their opponents to just 26, while 
running their combined 1958-59-60 
record to 26 wins in 28 games. 

Tops among several good reasons 
for that sparkling record has been 
the coaching of LT James W. (Doc) 
Blanchard, usn. An All-American 
lacrosse star at the Naval Academy 
in 1956, Doc shone as the passing 
quarterback while player-coaching 
the 1958 and 1959 Tang editions, but 
eased himself out of an active play- 
ing role the past season to do his 
master-minding from the sidelines. 
He could afford to do so—he had 
“most valuable player” Bob Coleman 
ready to step in as this year’s quar- 
terback. All Coleman did was_ toss 
30 touchdown passes in the 10 
games. 

There were other good reasons 
too. One was the strong and enthu- 
siastic backing provided by Tang’s 
CO, LCDR John O. Coppedge, usn, 
an ex-Naval Academy football hero 
in his own right, who coached the 
Academy plebe team from 1954 to 
1957. 

Another was the loval rooting of 
practically 100 per cent of Tang’s 
Crew and their dependents. Some of 
the crew even went so far as to 
organize their own band to play at 
all of their team’s games. 

Individual honors for the 1960 
team went to Chuck Robb who 
scored 84 points. Bob Coleman was 
voted the most outstanding playei 
and was the team’s leading passe 
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OST MEN, we've noticed, if 

they're fishermen at all, 
are avid fishermen. There just 
doesn’t appear to be any room 
in the sport for the bored o1 
half-interested types. It follows 
that this holds true among 
Navymen too—it must, because 
sO many sailors we've met 
have turned out to be dedi 
cated anglers. 

Some have more success 
than others, however. And the 
champ, so far as we're con- 
cerned, both for single-minded 
devotion and success, is a vet- 
eran chief yeoman attached to 
the Naval Amphibious Base, 
Coronado, Calif. 

His name is Harry Bonner, 
and his accomplishments with 
rod and reel have made him a 
legend in his time around the 
San Diego area. An overflow- 
ing trophy room stuffed to the 
gills with plaques, certificates 
medals and trophies, plus an 
even more tangible award—a 
new car parked beside his 
home—make it evident Chief 
Bonner hasn't suffered much 
from that strange malady 
known as “fisherman’s luck” 
over the years. 

Late this past summer, fon 


instance, Chief Bonner 


achieved an ultimate in deep- 
sea fishing. Using a combina- 
tion of ultralight spinning tack- 
le and 300 yards of six-pound 
test monofilament line, he land 
ed a 25-pound, 2-ounce alba- 
core which was a world-record 
catch with that type of gear 

It was a battle worthy of an 
angler of Chief Bonner’s tal- 
ents. On at least three occa- 
sions the fighting albacore’s 
spectacular runs zipped off 












more than 275 yards of line 
before the chief succeeded in 
checking him. The whopper 
had to be brought to gaff six 
times before he could be 
boated. 

Knowledgeable fishing peo- 
ple say that Chief Bonner’s 
feat was roughly comparable 
to that of hog-tying a wild 
steer with light twine. The al- 
bacore, it seems, is one of the 
real tigers of the deep—the 
previous world’s record landed 
on that type of gear, weighed 
just over 18 pounds 

Chief Bonner got an em- 
bossed certificate from the In- 
ternational Spin Fishing Asso 
ciation in recognition of his 
record-setting catch. It was old 
stuff to him—in 1960 alone he 
qualified for more than 40 but- 
ton awards from the ISFA; 
won six Yellowtail Hono: 
Badge Awards in a_ national 
fishing contest; qualified for a 
first place weekly award in the 
San Diego Yellowtail-Albacore 
Derby; copped a first place 
award in the Sportsman’s Club 
Weekly Awards competition; 
qualified for two sportfishing 
awards in the Orange County 
Derby at Newport Beach; won 
a first place trophy for best 


individual catch in the El Toro 
Tournament, and sparked the 
crupEspAc Angling Team to 
a second place in the meet 

Some other Bonner achieve 
ments of past vears: First 
places in annual international 
fishing contests in 1957 and 
1959; six Sportsman’s Club 
awards, and a first place in the 
vellowtail division in a national 
magazine’s 1956 fishing con- 


test — G.F.M., JO1, USN. 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































THE WORD 





Frank, Authentic Advance Information 


On Policy — Straight 


From Headquarters 





e TRAVEL RESTRICTIONS — As a 
general rule, enlisted personnel will 
not be granted leave enroute to a 
school on TAD, and in most cases 
they will be ordered to report to the 
school no earlier than the day before 
the school convenes. 

This new policy was adopted be- 
cause of the limitations travel 
funds which have been imposed for 
this fiscal year. In Alnav 31, which 
was issued some time ago, the travel 
funds were said to be several million 
dollars short of a “bare minimum” 
requirement. It further stated that 
commands should avoid using TAD 


on 


orders which involve weekend lay- 
over or leave. 
Restrictions on travel were first 


1510 


announced in BuPers Notice 
of 21 Nov 1960. 


e DEPENDENTS OVERSEAS — One 
step in the seven-point program 
aimed at partially stemming the ad- 
verse outflow of U.S. gold into for- 
eign areas is the gradual reduction 
of the number of military and ci- 
vilian dependents in foreign coun- 
tries from some 484,000 to not more 
than 200,000. 

The order applies strictly to for- 
eign countries—overseas areas which 
will not be affected are Alaska, 
Hawaii, Canal Zone, Marianas, Mar- 
shall Islands, Midway Island, Puerto 
Rico, Samoa and the Virgin Islands. 

Studies and consultations with 
commands affected are currently 
being carried out to determine exact- 
ly how this reduction program can 
best be accomplished. In general, 
however, here’s what’s in store for 
the Navy. 

There are at present somewhere 


between 33,000 and 40,000 Navy 
dependents in foreign countries. This 
number must be more than cut in 
half by 31 Jul 1962. As far as pos- 
sible the Navy plans to accomplish 
this reduction through: 

¢ Normal tour termination. 

¢ Return of some sponsors before 
completion of a normal tour. 

¢ Curtailment of the number of 
dependents proceeding overseas. 

Navy officials say the reductions 
are going to be made _ impartially 
with regard to officer and enlisted 
personnel. Chief aim of the studies 
currently underway will be to de- 
termine in which overseas billets 
and areas the presence of families 
will be necessary and in the best 
interests of the government. 

ADM Arleigh Burke, Chief of 
Naval Operations, has this to say on 
the subject: 

“We have overseas upwards of 
40,000 dependents. Many are with 
people who must have their de- 
pendents with them in order to do 
their job—naval attaches, chiefs of 
MAAGs, heads of MAAGs and Mis- 
sions, and the like—where a wife is 
a great asset. 

“We have to reduce the number 
of dependents overseas by about 50 
per cent or a little bit more. What 
we propose to do is try to decrease 
them by not sending any more de- 
pendents overseas. When we relieve 
an officer or enlisted man now we 
will try to accompish it with some- 
one who has no dependents, or 
someone who can leave his depend- 
ents home, or we will tell him he 
can't take his dependents along. If 
we can’t cut down enough that way, 
we will have to select people and 


bring them home. What we will try 
to do is bring people with depend- 
ents home sooner than their normal 
cruise is up, and replace them with 
bachelors if we can. Bachelors will 
be in great demand in all the serv- 
ices. 

“The thing we will have to be 
most careful about is to not do an 
injustice to an individual. We will 
try not to.” 

If you are now in possession of a 
set of orders to any area affected 
by the reduction, you may still be 
accompanied by your dependents if 
state, and if their 
scheduled date of departure from 


your orders so 


CONUS is on or before 31. Jan 
1961. A note of caution, however-— 
in view of the upcoming big 
reduction in the numbers of de- 


pendents overseas, and the resultant 
decrease in the facilities for their 
support, you may want to think 
twice about having them leave the 
USS. 

All sets of orders which have been 
issued since 17 Nov 1960, and all 
which will be issued in the future, 
contain specific authority for or pro- 
hibition against travel by dependents 
at government expense. Orders  is- 
sued earlier than 17 Nov 1960 which 
require travel after 31 Jan 1961 will 





be modified in the few special cases | 


where it is determined that depend- 
ents will be authorized at the over- 
seas area. 


e LAUGH, CLOWN, LAUGH — It’s 
time again to submit your cartoons 
to the Sixth All-Navy Comic Cartoon 
Contest. The rules are the same as 
for the preceding years and are ap- 
plicable to active duty naval per- 
sonnel and their dependents. 

Entries were originally required to 


be submitted in time to reach the | 


Chief of Naval Personnel (Attn: 
Pers Gll) for judging by 1 Mar 


1961. However, because of numer- 


ous requests this deadline has been 
extended to 25 Mar 1961. 

















HAVE A HEART—Remember nine other shipmates are waiting to read this issue of ALL HANDS. Pass this copy on. 
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Rules governing the contest were 
published in BuPers Notice 1700 of 
18 Nov 1960. They provide that: 

e All naval personnel on active 
duty and their bona fide dependents 
are eligible to submit entries. 

¢ Comic (gag or situation) car- 
toons, to be acceptable, must have a 
Navy theme or background and 
must be in good taste. 

¢ Cartoons must be in black ink 
on 8-by-1042-inch white paper or 
illustration board. 

¢ A contestant may enter as many 
cartoons as desired but each entry 
must contain the following informa- 
tion and statements securely at- 
tached to the back of the entry: 

Full name of originator. 

Rank / Rate. 

Serial/ File number. 

Duty station. 

Hometown and hometown news- 
paper. 

Command Recreation 
ministrator. 

A brief statement certifying the 
cartoon as original. 

Commanding officers indorsement 
“Forwarded,” signed by either the 
commanding officer or his represen- 
tative. 

Type the following statement and 
sign — “All claims to the attached 
entry are waived and I understand 
the Department of the Navy may 
use as desired.” Signed ... (Name 
of contestant ) 

Dependents should supply appro- 
priate data above and should make 
this statement: “I am dependent of 
(Name, Rate/Rank, etc.) 

Trophies, furnished by the Chief 
of Naval Personnel, will be for- 
warded to the respective command- 
ing officers for presentation to the 
winners of the first five places. The 
winning cartoons, plus other leading 
entries, will be published in ALL 
HaNbs magazine and suitable nota- 
tion will be made in the Special 
Services Newsletter. 


e E-8, E-9 ADVANCEMENTS — The 
number of senior chief petty officers 
(E-8) and master chief petty officers 
(E-9) has been more than doubled 
as a result of Navy Department selec- 
tion board actions. A total of 4051 
Regular Navy and active-duty Naval 
Reservist chief petty officers were 
selected to be advanced on 16 Dec 
1960. Of this number, 3208 were 
selected for E-8 and 842 
selected for E-9. 

Before 16 December the on-board 
count had been 577 chief 


Fund ad- 


were 


master 


petty officers and 3181 senior chief 
petty officers. Prior to advancement, 
the new E-8s agreed to remain on 
active duty for two years after pro- 
motion. For the new E-9s a three 
year active duty agreement was re- 
quired. 

Physical examinations are given to 
those selected, following the selec- 
tions, to determine if they are quali- 
fied to perform the duties of the new 
grade. This repeats a procedure be- 
gun in the 1959 E8/E9 advance- 
ments. 

In addition to the above selec- 
tions, 298 inactive Naval Reservists 
have been selected for advancement 
to senior chief petty officer. For the 
inactive Reservists the eligibility 
requirements were substantially the 
same as for the active duty Reserv- 
ists. 

There have been no selections to 
master chief petty officer grade 
among the inactive Naval Reservists. 
However, as the new E-8s gain suf- 
ficient time in grade, they will have 
the E-9 advancement opportunity 
open to them. 


e WANT TO BE A BLUE ANGEL? — 
If any of you hot-shot naval aviators 
desire to become part of the Navy's 
Blue Angels, you may now have the 
opportunity. 

The Navy flight demonstration 
team is not short of pilots now, but 
it must have a backlog of applicants 
to be able to select the very best 
men for the team. 

Interested naval aviators should 
write to the Office: in Charge, Navy 
Flight Demonstration Team, U.S. 
Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 

It is also a good idea to indicate 
your desire to join the team on the 
Officer's Preference and Personal In- 
formation Card (NavPers 2774). 
Squadron and air group commanders 
have also been asked to recommend 
suitable aviators. 

Don’t request duty with the Blue 
Angels if you want a soft shore-duty 
billet. These men are on the road 
some nine months of the year and 
they practice many hours between 
shows. 

As a Blue Angel you must be the 
ideal naval aviator. Your appearance, 
personality and behavior must be 
above reproach. 

You may be asked to appear on 
radio or television and discuss not 
only your work in the Blue Angels, 
but also naval aviation in general. 
After all, the idea of the team is to 
interest young men in naval aviation. 








































Basic first aid is a subject in which 
a little knowledge can be a mighty 
useful thing. It's also the subject of 
this month’s quiz. 

1. Morphine, if used properly and 
at the right time, is a helpful drug. In 
cases of severe injuries or burns it 
should be given (with a syrette) to 
stop pain and prevent shock. The ef- 
fects of a morphine syrette will last 
(a) three to four hours, (b) five to 
seven hours, (c) eight to 10 hours. 

2. Heatstroke is a serious condition 
which results from a failure of the 
body's heat-regulating mechanism. An- 
other name for heatstroke is (a) heat 
prostration, (b) 
pains. 


sunstroke, (c) heat 
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3. Even though a person may ap- 
pear to be dead, if there’s any doubt 
at all, artificial respiration should be 
attempted. It should be 
soon as possible—and, unless the pa- 
tient is pronounced dead by a doctor, 
it should be continued for at least (a) 
one hour, (b) two hours, (c) four hours. 

4. Burns are classified according to 
the depth of injury to the body’s tis- 
sues. A burn that raises a blister is of 
which degree? (a) first, (b) second, (c) 
third. 

5. When a person is being treated 


started as 


for shock, his position is the most im- 
portant consideration (followed by the 
application of heat and stimulants). 
If the patient is lying on a bed, bunk 
or cot, the foot of it should be higher 
than the head by about (a) 18 inches, 
(b) 24 inches, (30 inches. 

6. In the case of heatstroke, which 
of these three steps should not be 
taken? (a) Remove the victim to a cool 
place. (b) Give him 
Take off his clothing. 


stimulants. (c) 


7. A compound fracture is one in 
which (a) a broken bone has torn 
through the flesh, (b) a bone is broken 
in two or more places, (c) connecting 
bones are broken. 
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Pointers on the Fleet Reserve for Navymen Nearing Twenty 


You may transfer to the Fleet Re- 
serve with less than 19 years’ and 
six months’ day-for-day service. 

You need not serve out your en- 
listment before you transfer to the 
Fleet Reserve. 

But, enlisted men who are former 
officers may not, as a general rule, 
go into the Fleet Reserve with officer 
status after only 20 years’ service. 

These are just a few of the areas 
that seem to confuse men preparing 
to transfer to the Fleet Reserve. Here 
are some questions—with the answers 
-that are frequently asked. Maybe 
vou have wondered about some of 
these points yourself. 

¢ Just what is the Fleet Reserve? 

It is a force of former warrant and 
commissioned officers and enlisted 
men who have left the Navy after at 
least 19 and one-half years’ active 
duty, but less than the 30 years’ 
service (active and Fleet Reserve) 
needed to retire. These men may be 
recalled in a war or national emer- 
gency, and are subject to the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice. Dur- 
ing the vears in the Fleet Reserve, 
Navymen draw retainer pay, not re- 
tired pay. Unless he has held tem- 
porary officer rank, however, his pay 
upon transfer to the retired list after 
completion of 30 years’ ‘active and 
inactive service will be the same as 
his Fleet Reserve retainer pay. 

¢ What is constructive service? 

The term “constructive 
refers to service for which credit is 
given although not actually per- 
formed. Constructive time may be 
accumulated if you are discharged 
with less than three months left on 
your enlistment (you are credited 
with a full four or six years in this 


service’ 


case), or, on a minority enlistment, 
when you serve less than four years, 
but are credited with a full four-vear 
enlistment. While constructive serv- 
ice may be used as a percentage mul- 
tiple when figuring retainer pay, it 
may not be used to increase basic 
pay. 

¢ What happens if I go into the 
Fl-et Reserve with 19 and one-half 
years’ service and become disabled 


46 


with less than 30 per cent disability 
before | complete 20 years? 

You would be placed on the re- 
tired list at the same rate of pay. 
You would not get severance pay. 

e Are there now any restrictions 
on men who want to serve more than 
22 years’ active duty? 

No. The Chief of Naval Personnel 
lifted that restriction completely, 
several months ago. Nothing pre- 
vents you from serving more than 22 
years if you are qualified for reen- 
listment. 





19 Plus 6 Equals 20 
For Fleet Reservists 


In case you haven't heard, the 
Comptroller General of the United 
States has determined that it is 
legal to credit a fractional year of 
six months or more as a full year 
of service for basic pay purposes 
when computing retainer pay for 
transfer to the Fleet Reserve. 

As a result of the decision, the 
Navy can now return to its former 
practice, which had allowed the 
fractional year to count as a 
whole one. During the period of 
indecision, however, Navymen 
who had already submitted their 
papers for transfer to the Fleet 
Reserve were allowed to remain 
on active duty to complete 20 
vears of service for pay. 

Navymen whose transfer to the 
Fleet Reserve had been deferred 
because of this action may now 
be transferred on the original date 
authorized or on the earliest prac- 
ticable date thereafter. Those men 
who wish to active 
duty for the period for which 
their transfer 
do so. 


remain on 


was deferred may 

If you have already transferred 
to the Fleet Reserve, and are re- 
ceiving reduced retainer pay as 
a result of the previous Comp- 
troller General Decision, your pay 
will be recomputed without fur- 
ther action. For details, see Sec- 


Nav Note 1830 of 25 Nov 1960. 











¢ I plan to reenlist five months be- 
fore I complete my 19 and one-half 
years service. How much of this en- 
listment must I serve before I can 
transfer to the Fleet Reserve. 

There is no minimum time you 
BuPers Inst. 1830.14, 
however, suggests you submit your 
request for transfer to the Fleet Re- 
serve one year in advance. In any 


must serve. 


event, at least six months’ notice is 
required in order to obtain a relief. 

e I have spent eight and a half 
years as a warrant officer and I am 
approaching 20 years’ service. Can I 
go into the Fleet Reserve as a CWO 
at that time or will I be reverted to 
my permanent CPO rating? 

If you are serving in warrant 
grade, you may be retired as a war- 
rant officer when you complete 20 
years’ active service without regard 
to length of service as an officer. An 
officer who holds the rank of ensign 
or above must serve at least 10 years 
as a commissioned officer to retire in 
grade after 20 years of active service. 
If he wishes to retire after 20, but 
with less than 10 years’ commissioned 
service, he must revert to his perma- 
nent enlisted rate, receive retainer 
pay in that rate until he has a total 
of 30 years’ service (active and Fleet 
Reserve), and then be advanced on 
the retired list to the highest rank 
held. His pay would then increase 
accordingly. 

¢ The BuPers Manual, article C- 
13405, states that when transferred 
to the Fleet Reserve, a man may be 
eligible for an additional 10 per cent 
retainer pay if he was decorated for 
extraordinary heroism. I was so dec- 
orated; how can I get it? 

If you were so decorated, para- 
graph four of the authorization for 
transfer to the Fleet Reserve (Nav- 
Pers 631) you receive from BuPers 
will include a statement: “Was re- 
ported for extraordinary heroism in 
line of duty.” This will get you the 
extra further correspon- 


monev—no 
dence is needed. 

¢ A man in my unit was recently 
reduced in rate, but retained on ac- 
tive duty. Since he is now ready for 
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transfer to the Fleet Reserve, will his 
retainer pay be computed at the 
present or former rate? 

His retainer pay will be based on 
the basic pay he is receiving at the 
time he transfers to the Fleet Re- 
serve. Even after 30 years’ service 
his pay remains the same. The law 
specifies that a man may be advanced 
on the retired list with the highest 
rank satisfactorily held—it says noth- 
ing about highest rate held. 

e I enlisted for a minority cruise 
in January 1941 and at the end of 
my enlistment in March 1944 I ex- 
tended my enlistment for two years. 
Since I didn’t actually reenlist, will 
that minority cruise still count as 
four years for constructive time? 

Yes. 

* Is there any difference in the re- 
tainer pay between 19 and one-half 
years day-for-day service and a full 
20? 

No. For computing service for 
transfer to the Fleet Reserve, and for 
basic pay purposes, six months or 
more counts as a full year. 

¢ How do I compute retainer pay, 
when constructive service is involved? 

Multiply 2 and one-half times the 
number of years of service (includ- 
ing constructive time), and_ then 
multiply that answer by your basic 
pay at the time you go into the Fleet 
Reserve. (This must be your actual 
basic pay; constructive service can- 
not be used to increase the amount 
of basic pay.) If, for example, you 
have 20 years’ service, including con- 
structive time, and you are drawing 
pay as a CPO with over 18, here’s 
how it would work: Two and one- 
half per cent times 20 years’ service 
(including constructive time) is .50. 
Multiply this by $340 (basic pay for 
over 18), and you get $170 —the 
monthly amount of your check. 

You may have other questions 
about the Fleet Reserve, but these 
are the ones most frequently asked. 


Correspondence Courses for 


Officers, Enlisted Personnel 

Four new correspondence courses 
enlisted and officer 
course—have been issued by the Bu- 
reau of Naval Personnel, and two 
officer and six enlisted courses have 
been discontinued. 

New enlisted courses are: Para- 
chute Rigger 1 and C (NavPers 
91606): Aviation Boatswain’s Mate 
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“Good morning Sir, ship's boarding party 
ready for inspection.” 


1 and C (NavPers 91673); and 
Aerographer's Mate 3 and 2 ( NavPers 
91664-1). The new officer course 
available is Guided Missiles and Nu- 
clear Weapons, Part One (NavPers 
10924-A). 


Enlisted courses discontinued are: 





Aviation Boatswain's Mate, Vol. 2 
(NavPers 91655-C); Parachute Rig- 
ger, Vol. 2, (NavPers 91641-C); 
Aerographer 3 (NavPers 91663-A) ; 
Aerographer 2 (NavPers 91664-A); 
Machinist’s Mate 1 (NavPers 91503- 
C); and Machinist’s Mate Chief 
(NavPers 91504-A). Officer courses 
discontinued are Navy Real Estate 


Law (NavPers 10989-1) and Guid- 
ed Missiles Orientation (NavPers 
10924). 

NavPers 91664-1 and 10924-A 


may be taken for repeat Naval Re- 
serve credit. 


Nuclear Power Training 
ls Offered for Officers 

As nuclear power comes to the sur- 
face in today’s Navy, the need for 
officers trained in the operation of the 
power plants increases. The young 
officers who grow up with these nu- 
clear-powered surface ships may very 
well be the commanding officers in 
tomorrow’s nuclear Navy. 

BuPers Inst. 1520.68A, the current 


WHAT'S IN A NAME 





Squared Away 


When a senior petty officer tells you to 
square away, you know precisely what he 
wants. He expects you to put the situation 
right. 

Square away is everyday language for 
U.S. Navymen throughout the world. The 
two words are used in many instances, but 
they always mean the same thing. If a 
sailor is fouled up, or if he is out of uniform, 
he'is told to square away. If his compart- 
ment is not shipshape, he is told to square 
it away. The list is almost endless, but in all 
cases, square away means to put the situa- 
tion right. 

The expression no doubt stems from the 
days of sailing ships when the seamanlike 
appearance of a ship was judged to a large 
extent by her rigging. Square yards were 
absolutely essential for a shipshape-appear- 
ing ship. To permit the yards to be cockbilled 
was a disgrace. In the earlier days of the 
Navy, cockbilled yards were a sign of mourn- 
ing. 

A schoolmaster aboard the old uss Consti- 
tution, records Lovette’s Customs and Tradi- 
tions, once described the routine aboard that 
ship after ex-presidents Jefferson and Adams 
died: ‘‘Our flags have been at half mast all 
doy .. . Twenty-one guns were fired, first by 
this ship, and then by the Porpoise... At 
the first gun, each ship cockbilled its yards. 
| will explain the term as far as | am able. 
On common occasions, the yards are kept at 





right angles with the mast; and to a sailor's 
eye, nothing looks so slovenly as a different 
position; and nothing is noticed sooner, or 
sooner disgraces a ship. The slings, however, 
had now been loosed, and at the first gun, 
every yard was thrown into a slanting posi- 
tion, so as to form an angle of about 70 
degrees with the horizon, the lower main 
yards inclining to starboard, the fore and 
mizen to larboard; while the upper yard of 
each mast took a direction contrary to that 
of the lower ones.” 

When the yards were put right, they were 
said to have been squared. Thus (probably) 
we have today’s 


term ‘‘square away.” 
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instruction on the program, states, 
“Line officers who enter into this pro- 
gram will remain unrestricted line 
officers in every sense (retain their 
line designator), their sea-duty pro- 
motion requirements will be safe- 
guarded, and their command oppor- 
tunity in the nuclear-ship Navy will 
be enhanced.” 

Insofar as practicable, all officers 
ordered to duty in the engineering 
departments of nuclear-powered sur- 
face ships will be graduates of the 
Nuclear Power Training Program. 

Nuclear-powered surface ships cur- 
rently under construction are uss En- 
terprise, CVA(N) 65; Long Beach, 
CG(N) 9, and Bainbridge, DLG(N) 
25. The prototype of the power plants 
for the carrier and cruiser is opera- 
tional at the National Reactor Test- 
ing Station near Idaho Falls, Idaho, 
and the prototype of Bainbridge will 
become operational during the sum- 
mer of 1961 at Schenectady, N. Y. 

Officers selected for the program 
undergo a one-year course which will 
include six months’ academic as well 
as six months’ operational training in 
nuclear propulsion. 

The academic phase provides grad- 
uate-level study of mathematics, nu- 
clear physics, reactor engineering and 
reactor plant technology. These 
courses are given at the Nuclear Pow- 
er Schools in either New 
Conn., or Mare Island, Calif. 

Operational training will be given 
on one of the prototypes. It will in- 
clude detailed study of each of the 
systems of a pressurized water reactor 
plant and experience at each opera- 
tor’s station. Officers who complete 
the operational phase qualify as Chief 
Reactor Plant Operators. 

Interested officers must meet the 
following requirements: 

¢ Be a Regular or Reserve officer 
on active duty in the grades of lieu- 
tenant, lieutenant junior grade, ensign 
(LDO only) warrant officer (elec- 
trician or machinist only), or an 
NROTC or Naval Academy midship- 
man scheduled to be commissioned. 

e Mathematics through calculus, 
and college-level physics (one year). 
These courses may have been taken 
at an accredited college or university, 
or through USAFI. 

e¢ Engineering experience prior to 
nuclear training is desirable, but not 
necessary. 

Officers who complete the course 
of instruction will be required to re- 
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‘Fine toss Seaweed, now just learn how to 
hold on to the end!” 


main on active duty for at least two 
years after completing the course, or 
for one year in addition to their nor- 
mal obligated service, whichever is 
longer. Those men assigned to the 
program directly from the NROTC 
program must serve two years in ad- 
dition to their normal obligation. 

If you are dropped from the pro- 
gram at any time during the course, 
none of the time spent in training will 
count toward your normal obligated 
service. 

Interested officers should get full 
details on the program from BuPers 


Inst. 1520.68A. 


New Percentage Tables 
List Rates for Navymen 
Under Survivor Annuity Plan 

Now being distributed Navywide 
is NavPers 15945, a new Tables of 
Percentage Reduction of Retired Pay 
and Conversion Tables Under the 
Uniformed Services Contingency Op- 
tion Act. It replaces an older publi- 
cation of the same name published 
in 1953. 

The new Percentage Tables brings 
several important changes to the op- 
tion annuities program. The 
provisions and the four basic options 
remain the same, however. (See ALL 
Hanps, Dec 1960.) For the 


basic 


main 

part, the changes relate to three 

new tables that replace the two 

earlier (disability non-disability ) 
tables. 

Under the new tables, retired 


members are divided into three main 


groups. They are as follows: 

Group 1—If you retire after 196 
with 20 or more vears of service 
you will be in this group. The re. 
tirement may be either of the physi- 
cal disability type or of the non- 
disability type. 

The rates (expressed as four digit 
reduction factors) in the new tables 
are less than one half of one per cent 
higher than the earlier non-disability 
rates. 

As election of an 
option annuity plan must take place 
before the end of your 18th year fo; 
pay purposes. Previously, however, 


before, you 


vou would not know well in ad- 
vance of your retirement whether 
you would come under the non- 


disability rates or under the some- 
what higher disability rates. Now 
the rates for those in Group 1 are 
the same for a disability retirement 
as for a non-disability retirement. 

Group 2—If you retire after 1960 
because of physical disability and 
have completed 17 years of service, 
but not 20 years of service, you will 
come under As with 
Group 1, the rate increase averages 
out less than one half of one per cent 
above the previous rates — in this 
case, the earlier disability rates. 

You will be in a somewhat special 
group if you made an election be- 
fore 1 Jan 1961 and enter into dis- 
ability retirement after that date, 
but before 1966, with less than 17 
years of service. The earlier disabil- 
ity rates will also apply to you in 
such a case. 

Group 3—If you retire after 1960 


Group 2. 


because of disability, and have less | 
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than 17 years of service and had not | 


made an election before 1 Jan 1961, 
you are in Group 3. In this group 
you may make the election just prior 
to the time of retirement. 

The rates in Group 3 are consid- 
erably higher than in the previous 
disability table. 

When the terms “17 vears of serv- 
“20 years of are 
used, “for-pay-purposes” years are 
meant. Thus, 17 years could mean 


ice” or service 


16% years of active federal service. 

The new rates are based upon six 
years’ experience in the option an- 
nuities program, and in order that 
the program operate an 
actuarially-equivalent basis, and be 
more attractive for career personnel, 
the new rates and provisions have 
come into being. 
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lf You Don’t Do So Well 
In Advancement Exams, 
‘Profile Cards’ Tell You Why 


From now on, if you fail to be 
advanced in rate as the result of a 
Navy-wide examination, you will be 
told in what subjects you need to 
study. 

Starting with the February 1961 
advancement examinations, if you 
are not advanced, you will be told 
by the Naval Examining Center just 
how well you did on the examination 
in comparison to others who took the 
same test. 

The information will be given you 
on an individual examination profile 
card. For purposes of evaluation, the 
examination will be divided into sev- 
eral subject areas. (The examination 
for QM1, for example, is evaluated 
in such subject areas as flaghoist, 
visual procedure, charts and _ logs, 
steering and sailing rules, time and 
timepieces and military.) In each 
subject area, which is listed as a 
number from 1 through 16 on the 
profile card, you will be given one 
of nine ratings from very low to 
superior. The key to the subject 
area numbers will be the last page 
of your examination booklet, which 
will be given to you on the day of 
the examination. 

After each subject category on 
the key sheet are listed the item 
numbers from the Manual of Quali- 
fications for Advancement in Rating 
(NavPers 18068) which lists the 
general requirements for your rating. 


Profile cards will be distributed 
soon after the results of the exami- 
nation have been published. The pur- 
pose of the card is twofold. First, it 
will show you the areas in which 
you, individually, should step up 
your study efforts, and second, it 
will indicate to your command the 
areas where it needs to give more 
instruction. 

When interpreting the _ profile 
cards, the following considerations 
should be understood: 

e The subject matter iden- 
tification sheet attached to the end 
of the test booklet can only be used 
for the examination which you took 
on that day. As the Quals Manual 
changes, the subject will 
change. 


area 


areas 


¢ The examination which you take 





does not cover all the qualifications 
for your rate. Certain qualifications 
are more important than others, and 
these will be stressed in the exami- 
nation. 

¢ Do not try to compare your pro- 
file card with different 
rating. The subject areas for each 
rating are different and the relative 
standings of candidates in the vari- 
ous ratings may vary considerably 
Your profile card only indicates your 
relative standing by subject matter 
areas with all other 
the same examination that you did 


men Ih a 


men who took 


It does not reflect the multiple 
computation factors. 
Remember, you'll get the key 


sheet referring to your rate after 
completing the exam. Keep it for 
reference. 




















EXAMINATION SUBJECT-MATTER SECTION FI NS REL 
SECTION TITLF y I 8068) 
1 Flaghoist 
Visual Procedure 
3 Miscellaneous (Weather - B b K b 
Honors and Ceremonies) 
4 Charts and Logs is 
5 Compasses and Compass Errors 
6 Steering and Sailing Rules 
Rules of the Road (Ligt ar Rs 
Fog Signals) 
8 Time and Timepieces H 1 H 1 
y Visual Aids to Navigation ’ 24 
1 Celestial Navigation and ® 1,09, l 8 
Related Equipment 
ll Piloting, D.R., and Electroniq I 1.03, I 1.04, I 05, I € 8 
Navigation I 2.05 .06, 
12 Military 

















NOW YOU'‘LL KNOW-—Here is a sample key sheet (above) and profile card that will show you where you stand. 
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INDIVIDUAL EXAMINATION PROFILE CARD 


FOR USE WITH THE MANUAL OF 


SUPERIOR >| 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR ADVANCEMENT a a i ee 


IN RATING (NAVPERS 18068) AND THE 
SUBJECT MATTER SECTION IDENTIFI- 


EXCELLENT > 


GOOD > 





CATION SHEET TAKEN FROM YOUR 





EXAMINATION BOOKLET 


PUNCHED HOLE IS YOUR RELATIVE 
STANDING WITH ALL OTHERS IN YOUR 
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AVERAGE ->| 


LOW AVERAGE» 
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Next Rung up the Advancement Ladder Is in Sight for Many | *'”: 
Some 11,000 first class petty offi- of the men who pass the exam for E-7 jected. However. the numbers who } 42 
cers will be advanced to chief petty in 37 of 64 ratings. Only one rating, were adva a result of the —~ 
officer as a result of the Navy-wide — ship’s serviceman, will have less thon August 196U exam, together with the oe 
examination for advancement in rat- 10 per cent of those POIs wh: pass projected percentages for the Febru- | sew 
ing held this month. Last year, about advance to CPO. ary exam, may give you an idea of | ag 
10,500 men were advanced to Chief The advancement opportunities are — your chances. AK 
Petty Officer. also good for men in other ratings. The following are the actual num- | AM 
Bureau of Naval Personnel officials The actual numbers in each rating bers who were advanced as a result | AME 
expect to advance 70 to 100 per cent that may be advanced cannot be pro- _ of the August 1960 examinations: — 
= a cic die cela a — —— _ aauicmeneieiacaanle AO 
AQ 
Rating Passed Advanced Passed Advanced Passed Advanced Rating Passed Advanced Passed Advanced Passed Advanced | AQB 
GROUP | for E-4 for E-5 for E-6 for E-4 for E-5 for E-6 AQF 
(Deck) A A , . r —-—,  - —_ _" 7, A—__—___. AT 
BM 2208 375 1700 410 1108 340 GROUP Vil ATN 
QM 590 All 218 All 120 All (Engineering and Hull) 
RD 1332 All 611 All 95 All BR - = = = 6 All 
SM 611 All 299 All 80 All BT 1851 All 900 All 317 All 
sO _ ia -_ - 61 All DC 356 310 259 225 308 59 Th 
SOA 47 All 33 All i aie EM 1531 All 860 All 274 All the 
Ss0G 514 All 228 All — = EN 1493 All 676 600 478 235 he f 
SOS 72 All 59 All _ ~ Ic 728 All 334 All 80 All a 
500 70 All aa an = = ML 19 All 15 8 8 All rh 
GROUP II MM 2327 All 1342 All 317 All Oppo 
(Guinence) MR 402 All 206 All 48 All per ¢ 
FT i he. 472 Alt 145 alt PM 27 All 22 All 2 All advai 
pen a pos Z si x SF - _ ~ - 321 105 RATIN 
soa . an ~ 3 ~ i SFM 486 All 189 136 “ “ GROU 
16 ss ale ~ a a ‘ SFP 454 All 224 164 we - BM 
FTL 114 All “ = ja as GROUP VIII Qm 
FIM 181 All =— - ~ = (Construction) ped 
FTU 29 All i - _ = BU - =, = = 34 4 SM 
GM 1183 780 «= 677,——s:305 540 206 BUH 25 All 12 All - us a 
GS 234 169 109 All 33 All BUL 145 119 78 63 ‘an = GROL 
MN 21 All 50 25 51 20 BUR 58 All 28 24 _ ia FT 
NW 143 120 79 All 17 All CE on a ‘ae nai 15 All GM 
™ 449 All 201 All 142 100 CEP 39 All 25 All = - GS 
GROUP III CES 11 All 9 All _ _ MN 
(Electronics) CET 13 All 17 All - - NW 
ET - ~ 762 All 112 All cew 49 All 28 All - - ™ 
ETN 678 All _—_ _ _- - CM = = - _ 61 6 GROL 
ETR 566 All _ =~ _ =_ CMA 97 All 46 14 _ —_ ET 
ETS 7 All - “ - ns CMH 25 All 28 9 “ a eno: 
GROUP IV EO 1-4 ~ ” o 121 12 IM 
(Precision Equipment) EOH 66 All 81 37 — = OM 
IM 48 30 20 All 15 1 EON 76 55 85 9 = ood GRO 
Om 49 all 20 all ’ an sv 26 All 10 All 2 All ma 
GROUP V od = ie = a ™ . CT 
- g ; SWE 27 All 16 All - _ 
(Administrative and Clerical) SWE 18 All 10 All _ _ OK 
cs 1138 §= 650 s«1339 = 300 930 215 ae os Fe $n . a “ Jo 
qm At aa at eG we 
JO 117 86 50 All 8 All — ‘ ” 3 pas ~ ~ PN 
MA 159 130 105 60 41 25 jane pad ae = - a iz RM 
UTW VW All 7 All - = 
PN 755 745 400 335 248 95 SH 
RM 1856 All 963 All 232 All GROUP IX SK 
SH 791 108 560 56 382 38 (Aviation) TEI(R 
SK 1335 1100 646 450 323 160 AB wae ain 222 All 144 60 YN 
TE(RM) - - - - 13 All ABG 176 153 _ _ - - GRC 
YN 1933 1455 818 550 811 100 ABU 434 372 _ ~ ie “a DM 
GROUP VI AC a - - o 105 33 ul 
(Miscellaneous) ACR 12 All 11 All _ - MU 
DM 155 90 47 All 10 All ACT 217 All 92 All - - GRC 
Ll 99 20 55 15 23 L | ACW 154 All 77 All _ - BR 
MU 164 All 110 All 24 All AD _ = 1361 750 1559 401 BT 
50 ALL HANDS FE 
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Rating Passed Advanced Passed Advanced Passed Advanced Rating Passed Advanced Passed Advanced Passed Advanced 
for E-4 for E-5 for E-6 for E-4 for E-5 for E-6 

ADJ 696 All — _ - - ATR 658 All =~ om a -_ 
ADR 1105 All _ _ _ - ATS 262 All - a san = 
AE = - 526 All 173 All PH 326 All 142 All 92 50 
AEI 196 All = = - - PR 59 All 76 All 55 37 
AEW 918 All =_ - - _ TD - - 112 50 98 11 
AG 394 340 187 All 29 All TD! 239 45 _ a = - 
AK 541 330 207 100 128 18 TOR 89 80 _ oa = ids 
AM ~ = _ — 317 290 GROUP x 
AME 256 All 34 All - a ‘ 

(Medical) 
Anat rae 720 416 aon ea a HM 2521 1546 1289 560 946 402 
AMS 1290 1026 464 All ~ - 
AO 537 All 385 All 294 140 GROUP XI 
AQ - - 168 All 34 All (Dental) 
AQB 150 All a ms * os) DT 307 188 244 104 117 33 
AQF 204 All _ _ _ ~ GROUP XII 
AT — — 1331 All 195 All (Steward) 
ATN 922 All _ _ _ — SD 1762 150 951 95 607 65 








The following tabulation indicates 
the advancement opportunities in 
the February 1961 examination. 

The figure 1 signifies EXCELLEN1 
opportunities exist and that 70 to 100 
per cent of those who pass will be 
advanced. Figure 2 represents Goop 
RATING E-4 E-5 E-6 E-7 
GROUP | 
BM 
QM 
RD 
SM 
so 
GROUP 1! 
FT 
GM 
GS 
MN 
NW 
™ 


GROUP III 
ET 1 1 
GROUP !V 

IM 1 1 2 1 
OM 
GROUP V 
cs 

CT 

DK 

JO 

MA 

PC 

PN 

RM 

SH 

SK 
TE(RM) 
YN 1 2 
GROUP VI 

DM 2 1 
ul 3 3 3 
MU 1 1 1 1 
GROUP VIII 

BR = 1 1 
BT 
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opportunities, with 40 to 70 per cent 
being advanced. A Fair chance of 
advancement (15 to 40 per cent) is 
represented by the figure 3, while 4 
means and less 
than 10 per cent of those who pass 
will be advanced. 
RATING E-4 E-5 
BC 
EM 
EN 
Ic 
ML 
MM 
MR 
PM 
SF 


GROUP VIII 
BU 

cE 

CM’ 

EO 

SV 

SW 

UT 


GROUP Ix 
AB 

AC ‘ 
AD 

AE 

AG 

AK 

AM 

AO 

AQ 

AT 

PH 

PR 

PT 

TD 

GROUP X 
HM 2 2 2 
GROUP XI 

DT 2 2 3 2 
GROUP XiI 

$D 4 4 4 2 


POOR chances exist 
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Five Rating Structures — 
SO, DM, SV, AC and AT — to 
Be Streamlined in March 


(SO), Draftsman 
(SV), Air Control- 
and Aviation Electronics 
AT) rating structures 
will have a new look effective 3] 
Mar 1961, as a result of the latest 
changes approved by the Secretary 
of the Navy 

Sonarman (SO) has been revised 
to include the service rating of SOO 
Oceanographer) at the E-5 level 
The general service rating of Drafts- 
man has been redesignated a general 
rating, and the title has been changed 
to “Illustrator Draftsman (DM 
while the emergency service ratings 


The Sonarman 
DM 


man 


, Surveyor 
(AC 


Technician 


of DMS (Structural), DME (Elec 
trical), DMI (Illustrative DMT 
Topographical) and DMM (Me 


have been disestablished at 
all pay grades 
The 
SV 


pay 


( hanic al 


general rating of Surveyor 
has been disestablished at all 
grades, and a general rating of 
Engineering Aid (EA 
tablished at pay grades E-6 through 
E-9. Two service ratings, EAS (Sur- 
veyor) and EAD (Draftsman 
been established at pay grades E-4 
and E-5. The EA rating will be in 
the Construction 
Eight 
ment from the construction appren 


has bee n es 


hav 37 


Group Group 


and will be open to advance 


ticeships 


Aviation Electronics Technician 

AT) has been redesignated a gen 
eral rating in pay grades E-5 through 
E-9 


and selected emergency service 


ratings 
rat- 


The emergency service 
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ings ot ATR (Radar), ATN (Com- 
munications/ Navigation Equipment) , 
and ATS (Antisubmarine Equip- 
ment) have been disestablished in all 
pay grades. Four service ratings have 
been established at the E-4 level: 
ATR (Radar and Radar Navigation 
Equipment); ATN (Radio Naviga- 
tion Equipment); ATS (Antisubma- 
rine Warfare Equipment) , and ATW 
(Airborne CIC Operator). 

As for the Air Controlman (AC) 
rating, it has been changed from a 
general service to a general rating in 
all pay grades. The emergency service 
and selected emergency service rat- 
ings of ACT (Tower), ACR (Radar) 
and ACW (Airborne CIC Operator) 
have been disestablished in all pay 
grades. 

As revised, therefore, the rating 
structures in these ratings will look 
like this: 

Appropriate 

Pay Grades 
E-9, E-8, E-7, E-6 
E-5 and below 
E-5 and below 


E-5 and below 
E-5 and below 


Rating 

$O (Sonarman) 

SOS (Submarine) 

SOA (Airborne) 

$OO (Oceanographer) 

SOG (Surface) 

DM (Illustrator 
Draftsman) E-9 and below 

EA (Engineering Aid) E-9, E-8, E-7, E-6 

EAS (Surveyor) E-5 and below 

EAD (Draftsman) E-5 and below 

AT (Aviation Electronics 
Technician) 

ATR (Radar) 

ATN (Radio Navigation 
Equipment) 

ATS (ASW Equipment) 

ATW (Airborne CIC 
Operator) 

AC (Air Controlman) 


E-9 through E-5 
E-4 and below 


E-4 and below 
E-4 and below 


E-4 and below 
E-9 and below 


Changes in rating in equal pay 
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All-Navy Cartoon Contest 
N. K. Rafsol, NW3, USN 




















‘What could | do, Sarge? He had a base 
sticker.” 


grade will be handled as a routine 
administrative matter, and will be ac- 
complished by COs of the men in- 
volved. The changes involve all petty 
officers and strikers, including Naval 
Reserve and Fleet Reserve personnel 
on active duty, and will be made in 
accordance with the below tables: 

As will be noted from the above 
tables, in some instances COs are au- 
thorized to change an individual to 
one of two or more service ratings. 
The choice in each case will be at the 
discretion of the CO, who will con- 
sider your personal desires, along with 
your capabilities, experience, pre- 
vious training and present duties, in 
arriving at a decision. 

For example, if you are a draftsman 
(E-5 or below) now filling a billet 
in the operations office of any of the 
mobile construction battalions or 
naval construction staffs, or in a pub- 








Pay Grades From To 

Draftsman (DM) 

E-6 and above DM, DMS, DME, DMT, DMM DM (illustrator Draftsman) 

E-4 and E-5 DM, DMS, DME, DMT, DMM DM (Illustrator Draftsman) 
or EAD 

Strikers DM, DMS, DME, DMT, DMM DM (illustrator Draftsman) 
or EAD 

All Grades DMI DM (Illustrator Draftsman) 

Surveyor (SV) 

E-6 and above SV EA 

E-4 and E-5 SV EAD or EAS 

Strikers SV EAD or EAS 

Aviation Electronics Technician (AT) 

E-5 and above AT No change 

E-4 and strikers AT ATN, ATS, ATR or ATW 

E-4 and strikers ATN No change 

E-4 and strikers ATS No change 

E-4 and strikers ATR No change 

Air Controlman (AC) 

All grades AC No change 

All grades ACR AC 

All grades ACT AC 

E-4 and above ACW AC 

Strikers ACW AC 
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lic works office outside the continental | 


U.S., you might be considered for 
change from DM to EAD. If, how- 
ever, you are now filling a billet in 
topographical mapping, preparation 
of specifications, materials estimates 
or materials testing, you might also 
be considered for change to EAD. 

With one exception, the August 
1961 Navy-wide advancement exam- 
inations will be the first to reflect these 
changes. The exception will be in the 
case of the exams for ATW3, which 
will be given in February 1961. 

Change 16 to the Manual of Quali- 
fications for Advancement in Rating 
(NavPers 18068) contains revised 
qualifications for the new rating struc- 
tures. Enclosure (1) of BuPers Notice 
1440 is a revised bibliography of 
training publications for advancement 
in rating, including mandatory Navy 
Training Courses. 

If you are a candidate for advance- 
ment in any of the ratings discussed 
in this article, you must continue to 
complete mandatory training courses 
as indicated for the applicable pay 
grades, even though some of the 
courses cover the broad general rating 
rather than a particular service rat- 
ing. This is because the Navy wants 
you to be familiar with the responsi- 
bilities of related service ratings even 
though you are being examined in 
your own service rating. If you are 
a candidate for advancement in a 
general rating you will be given an 
examination covering all service rat- 
ings within the general rating for 
which you are competing. 

More detailed information can be 
found in BuPers Notice 1440 of 13 
Dec 1960. 


Two AOs Return to Fleet 

Two Fleet oilers— uss Chipola 
(AO-63) and uss Chikaskia (AO-54) 
have been recommissioned for serv- 
ice with the Atlantic and Pacific 
Fleets. They reported for duty in 
January. 

Both ships took part in the in- 
vasion of Okinawa and Iwo Jima 
during World War II and were 
among the first to enter Tokyo Bay 
in 1945. They were placed out of 
commission in 1955, but Chipola had 
a brief return to active duty from 
January to November 1957 during 
the Suez crisis. Chikaskia served be- 
tween Dec 1956 and Dec 1958 be- 
fore being returned to mothballs. 


| 


| 


| 
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Questions Junior 


HEN ADM ARLEIGH A. BURKE, 

usn, Chief of Naval Operations, 
pays one of his frequent visits to a 
ship or station, he doesn’t spend all 
his time at banquets or top-level 
conferences. He usually manages to 
drop around to the working quar- 
ters and chit-chat with whomever he 
finds there. 

As at any other bull session, the 
theme “Why doesn’t the Navy... ?” 
frequently comes up. Some 
tions and suggestions arise time af- 
ter time. Many reflect the concern 


ques- 


of junior officers regarding their 
careers in the Navy. 
Convinced that these questions 


are of equal interest to young of 
ficers he hasn’t yet met, the Admiral 
compiled a list of the most frequent- 
ly asked question and passed them 
on to VADM W. R. Smedberg III, 
usN, Chief of Naval Personnel, for 
the official Navy position on each 

The questions, with their answers, 
give an excellent picture of the 
Navy as a career. Below, you will 


find a discussion of some of these 
points. More will follow in future 
issues of ALL Hanns. 

I am not a college graduate. My 


performance indicates above average 
work. I do not want to waste two 
years of the Navy’s time and money 
by attending a five-term program. If 
my performance continues as before, 
what is my career opportunity com- 
pared with a college graduate with 
lesser performance? 

It is true that a major factor in 
determining advancement in the 
Navy is performance. An estimate of 
an individual’s capacity to assume 
positions of responsibility—based on 
his training and experience in com- 
with 
must always be a factor in deter 
mining not only advancment but al- 
so assignment in order to obtain the 
most effective officer corps 


parison his contemporaries 


In this regard, college training is 
not a the 
Navy's. The equipment and _ tactics 
of our present Navy have very dra- 
matically shown a very urgent need 
for highly trained personnel. This 
has been the motivating factor be 
hind our present emphasis on post 
graduate and college 
education. To be eligible for most 
post-graduate training vou must have 
a college background or the major 


waste of vour time nor 


service 
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Officers Ask CNO, and His Answers 


portion of work completed toward a 
college degree. 

It would be difficult to determine 
the career advancement possibilities 
of a good performer with little or no 
college versus a performer of less 
and training. The 
best qualification for career advance 
best 


quality college 


ment is a combination of the 
performance possible and the maxi 
mum amount of tramimng and educa- 
this should be the 


goal of every naval officer. 


tion obtainable 

Are any steps being taken to avoid 
the hump now present in the LCDR 
and CDR bracket for ensigns in the 
future? 

The hump in the LCDR and CDR 
area was caused by’ officers who 
were commissioned in large numbers 
between 1941 and 1945 to meet the 
requirements of World War Il. At 
the present time ensigns are placed 
in vear groups to meet requirements 
They are closely controlled to insure 
that a hump is not developed and that 
the opportunity for 
higher 
constant. 

What is the 
junior USN and 
1300 officers? 

The promotion and_ professional 


a promotion to 


grades is held reasonably 
career potential for 


USNR 1100 and 


advancement opportunities for such 


officers have been brighter 


The importance of the Navy in om 


nevel 


nation’s defense is steadily increas 


ing, and these officers can expect to 





receive assignments which will ra- 
All-Navy Cartoon Contest 
LT B. E. Lodge, USN 
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“Mr. Smith! When did you last align your 
battery?” 





| 


ana 


pidly increase in responsibility 
the bulk of 
the officers commissioned in World 
War II are 


grades on 


importance. In addition 


moving into the upper 
More 
vacancies and more opportunities for 
the Chis 
includes opportunity for augmenta 


tion of USNR officers 


are being retired 


junior officers will result 


Is there any plan conte mplated 
ul hic h will INnCcTCAS( thre rate of pro 
motion possibly with outstanding 


merit as the basis—in order to en 


hance future prospects for Caree?) 
type sr 
Yes. the Naval Pei 


sonnel is now in the process ot gath 


Bureau of 


ering samplings to ascertain the best 


method of promoting, at an accel- 
erated rate, those officers who aré 
top performers. The system, when 
prepared, will also be a means by 
which an officer can tell how he 
compares with the other officers in 


his promotion zone that is top 
middle, or bottom one-third 
Why isnt more responsibility 


placed on each officer? { better of 
ficer corps would result 


Only 


part of our responsibilities 
are “placed” On Us manv of oul 
responsibilities are AssuMED when 


Wwe put on our ensigns stripe 


Che opportunity for responsibility 


varies among our various types of 
naval units. In an AEW) aircraft 
squadron, for example, an ensign o1 
junior grade lieutenant has only a 
narrow area of responsibilitv; in a 


destrover a grade lieutenant 
find charge of the 


entire engineering plant and all the 


junion 


may himself in 


engineroom and fireroom personnel 
with all the 
ship’s hull and equipment to main 
tain and the deck force 

Each junior officer's responsibility 


or as First Lieutenant 


to supervise 


is all around him. Where the dis 
charge of responsibilities placed up 
on him does not take the entire 
working day, he discharges his 


assumed responsibilities 
There is not 
a Navy 


not welcome the assumption of add 


a single skipper on 


bridge today who would 
ed responsibilities by his junior of 
There is no shortage of re 
there 


shortage of a sense of responsibility 


fic ers 
sponsibility sometimes 1S a 

Is there any new legislation in the 
mill for the Reserve 
officers on active duty? 


retention of 
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Yes. The last Congress considered 
the problem in great detail. The 
House of Representatives passed a 
bill (HR 5132) which would have 
granted extensive benefits to Reserve. 
officers on active duty. The Senate 
did not agree with the House bill 
and instead passed a bill which was 
considerably more conservative in its 
benefits. Congress adjourned before 


agreement could be reached. The 
Cordiner Committee recommended 
that legislation be enacted in the 


area and the Department of Defense 
record as favoring 
legislation. 
reaction has been favorable as indi- 
cated above. The only problem is in 
obtaining agreement the exact 
provisions which should be included 
in the legislation. It is likely that this 
problem will be solved and that the 
next Congress will enact a Reserve 
retention law. 

What is the future of Naval Air 
Reserve (TAR)? Is the plan to con- 
tinue under present policy, or can 
we expect some major changes? 

The plan is to continue under 
present policy with an allowance of 
approximately 860 TAR officers and 
8000 enlisted personnel in the avia- 
tion programs. The 
change planned is a redesignation of 
officer billets under the Reserve Pro- 
gram Billet (RPB) concept. A study 
currently being undertaken will iden- 
tify all officer billets that have a 
primary responsibility for the train- 
ing, administration and recruiting of 
the Naval Reserve as Reserve Pro 
gram Billets (RPB). 

These officer billets will be fur 
ther identified as follows: “T” billet 
(Reserve officer only), “E” billet 
(either a Regular or Reserve officer ) 
and “R” billet (Regular only). 

Preliminary studies 
recommendations indicate 52 “T” 
billets, 798 “E” billets and 3 “R” 
billets for a total of 853 officer bil- 
lets within the aviation program with 
primary responsibility for Naval Re- 
serve matters. 

Why is there always a big issue 
on federal housing? When a base is 
located in a new area, plans should 
then be made for adequate housing. 
It should be noted in these plans 
that the most numerous houses 
should have three bedrooms. Fam- 
ilies with only two children of high 
school age, different sexes, should 
have a_ separate 


is on Reserve 


retention Congressional 


on 


only = major 


and Sponsor 


bedroom. I have 
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ANSWERS TO QUIZ AWEIGH 
(a) Three to four hours. 
. (b) Sunstroke. 
(c) Four hours. 
. (b) Second degree. 
(a) 18 inches. 
(b) Give him stimulants. 
(a) The bone has torn through the 
flesh. 
Quiz Aweigh questions are on page 45. 
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four children! 
It is recognized — that 
housing has been a problem. How- 


adequate 


have 
been made and will continue to be 


ever, in recent vears studies 
made to assist in resolving housing 
shortages. For example, in 1955 the 
office of Analysis and Review (Sec- 
Nav) made a statistical study based 
on family size and composition to 
assist in deciding the size of units 
to be constructed in the future. 

In previous years, the mortgage 
limitations governing Wherry Hous- 
ing somewhat limited the number of 
three and four bedroom units that 
could be constructed. The laws now 
governing Capehart Housing permit 
greater flexibility and the number 
of three and four bedroom units con- 
structed are proportionately greater. 
A 1959 BuDocks Instruction states 
that normally 10 per cent of the 
units built for junior officers should 
be two bedrooms, 75 per cent three 
bedrooms and 15 per cent four 
bedrooms. 

What is the possibility of estab- 
lishing transient housing for the use 
of military personnel and their de- 
pendents when they receive perma- 
nent change of station orders? This 
housing could be utilized for a short 
time by personnel checking in or off 
a station. If this is not feasible what, 
if any, measures are being proposed 
to compensate for the rising cost of 
obtaining temporary quarters, Le., 
hotel, motel, etc., incurred while car- 
rying out PCS orders. Perhaps a per 
diem arrangement such as is now in 
effect for TAD orders might prove to 
be an answer or a raise of the dis- 
location allowance to reflect the 
higher cost of living. 

Many naval installations already 
have so-called “transient housing” 
for incoming military personnel and 
their dependents (for example, New 
London, Mare Island). This policy 
is, however, dependent on the exist- 
ence of an available supply of gov- 


ernment operated housing and_ is 


subject to control by the local com- 
manding officer. Generally, members 
departing a station stay in their per- 
manent quarters until the day they 
leave; a notable exception is that of 
members in who 
Lodging 
Allowance during the 10-day period 
preceding their detachment, provid- 
that they govern- 
ment quarters 


overseas stations 


are entitled to Temporary 


ed have vacated 

The Department of Defense has 
sponsored at legislative 
One 


diem 


least two 
proposals to raise allowances 
the travel 
from the present maximum of $12 
to $15. The 
for allowances on permanent change 
For the 
member, $12 per day; for depend- 
ent wife, $6 per day; for each child 
over 12 vears of age, $6 per day; 
for child under 12 years of 
age, $3 per day; in addition, when 
travel is performed by privately 
owned vehicle, a mileage allowance 
of 15 cents per mile would be paid. 
The dislocation allowance (DLA 

instituted in 1955, is itself, of course, 


would raise pei 


other would provide 


of station about as follows: 


each 


a recent measure to compensate for 
incurred during PCS 

Each year a number of benefits 
are curtailed or limits of service are 
cut back. Why? Are we different 
from what we were five or 10 years 
ago? There was a need for them 
then—just as now! As I read about 
foreign areas, much is expended by 
the U.S. annually to improve the 
standard of living of people in for- 
eign lands. All well and good—but 
why not do the same for our own 
armed services? 


costs moves. 


This is the sort of question which 


has its basis in rumor and_ mis- 
information. Fringe benefits are 
NOT cut back each year. To the 
contrary, benefits available to the 


armed services are possibly greater 
now than at any time in the past. 
For example: 

Contingency Option Act of 1953. 
For the first time in history, it is 
possible retired 
Navyman’'s surviving dependents. to 


for a deceased 
receive a portion of his retired pay 
Formerly. when he died, his retired 
pay also expired. 

Social Security Coverage. Legis- 
lation which effective 


became on 


1 Jan 1957 put all active-duty mili- 
tary personnel under Social Security 
on a full participating basis, rather 
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than providing the limited gratui- 
credit 


benefits 
The 
Act enables the individual to receive 
his retired Navy pay or any form of 


tous and reduced 


which formerly existed. new 


from the 
plus old 


age insurance payments upon reach- 


pension or Compensation 


Veterans’ Administration 
ing age 65. 


Dependents’ Medical Care. Effec- 
tive on 7 Dec 1956, Navy depend 
ents for the first time 
right 
medical 


as a matter of 
entitled — to 
surgical, and hospital care 


became certain 


at militarv or civilian facilities with 


all expenses borne by the govern 


ment 
The 


been in the 


trend in recent vears has 


direction of improve 
ment of major benefits to the armed 
services. Our standard of living, the 
highest in the world, is enjoved to 
the maximum practicable extent by 
our armed services. 

1 left my home state at 17 and 
have not returned except for visits 
and military duty. | dont consider 
it my legal home but I'm afraid that 
the state will feel that it is. | don't 
plan to live there. Now—why cant 
naval personnel have federal citizen 
ship only? And why not federal tags 
for our carr 

The law says that everyone must 
have a legal home (or domicile) and 
this is a reasonable requirement. A 
domicile once acquired is retained 
until another domicile is established. 
To establish a domicile a 
must be physically present in the 
new locality and must have an intent 
for that place to be his home (not 
just a transient residence). State 
and local personal taxes and voting 
privileges are based essentially on 


pers¢ De) 


domicile. There is no reason that a 
serviceman should not pay his rea- 
sonable share of taxes, and certainly 
he should have the privilege to vote. 
The Soldiers and Sailors Relief Act 
protects the serviceman from double 
taxation, but does not relieve him 
from the normal taxes of his place 
of domicile. 

Federal citizenship would not ac- 
complish any useful end for a serv- 
iceman unless it was accompanied 
with a provision of law excusing the 
serviceman from local taxes. Why 
shouldn't we pay our fair share for 
police protection, fire protection, 
schools and the many other services 
furnished us by local governments? 
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DIRECTIVES IN BRIEF 

This listing is intended to serve only for 
general information and as an index of 
current Alnavs and NavActs as 
current BuPers Instructions, BuPers Notices, 


well as 


and SecNav Instructions that apply to most 
ships and stations. Many instructions and 
notices are not of general interest and 
hence will not be carried in this section. 
Since BuPers Notices are arranged accord- 
ing to their group number and have no 
consecutive number within the group, their 
date of issue is included also for identifi- 
cation purposes. 
directives 


Personnel interested in 
should 


NavActs, Instructions and Notices for com- 


specific consult Alnavs, 


plete details before taking action. 


Alnavs apply to all Navy and Marine 
apply 


Corps commands; NavActs to all 








BuPers 
Notices apply to all ships and stations. 


Navy commands; Instructions and 


Alnavs 
No. 45—Announced approval by 
the President of reports of selection 
boards which recommended line of 
ficers on active duty fon temporary 
promotion to the grade of lieutenant 
and women line officers to the grades 
of lieutenant commander and lieu 
tenant 
No. 46 


ercise 


Cautioned all hands to ex 
great care in driving during 
the holiday 

No. 47—Announced — details of 


ticket sales of Navv-Missouri football 


seasol 





Salty Talk from the Old Timers 


Most shipboard terms go back many years, 
and have a permanency about them. Some 
terms, however, have just about gone by 
the board, and are seldom, if ever, used 
foday. 

Here are some of these terms—terms 
that were once in the everyday speech of 
bluejackets of 75 or 100 years ago 

Shakings the odds 
found 


after a period of working with rope. The 


were and ends of 


yorns and small ropes on deck 
shakings were swept up and put into a 
bag. Later the shakings were added to 


other shreds of rope fiber (oakum). Oakum 


was used for caulking the seams of a 
ship and for stuffing rope fenders 
Girtling was a block-and-tackle term 


It pertained to a line rove through a sin- 
gle block the masthead. This 
chiefly used for 


rigged at 
single-whip device was 
hauling aloft spars and other rigging. A 
special form of girtling was the hammock 
girtling. It looked much like a clothes line 
and ran from the jackstaff to the fore- 
After the scrubbed their 
hammocks they secured them to the ham- 


mast. crewmen 
mock girtling to dry. 

Bull-earings were lengths of well-worn 
manila rope that resembled a large and 
elongated eye splice. They were used to 
bend the upper edge of a square sail to 
the yard supporting the sail. 

Flemish horses were small foot-ropes at 
the end of a yard. They were used by 
yardarm men when reefing sail. 

Gammoning consisted of the iron straps, 
nuts and bolts and other rigging used to 
secure the bowsprit to the ship's stem. 

Putting a sailing ship through its paces 
called for some pretty complicated evolu- 
tions, as can be imagined. The heard-no- 
more names of these evolutions were in- 


teresting in themselves. Chapelling the 
ship, box hauling, scandalizing the mizzen, 
clawing off, and 

Of these, 


least 


clubbing were a few. 
probably the 
example of clubbing 
the CO of a sailing 
ship, in a rapid and winding river, wished 


clubbing was 
intricate. An 
would occur when 
to take his ship downstream to the sea 
It was a matter of partly drifting down- 
stream and partly sailing downstream 
The bow anchor was heaved in until 
it was under foot, just touching the bottom 
but not digging in. In addition to being 
connected to the ship by the anchor cable 
(at the bow) 
nected by a 
quarter. At the desired 


the anchor was also con- 


hawser to the ship's 
the anchor 


large 
time 
cable was paid out and the anchor took 
hold on the bottom. A then 
taken on the hawser running to the quar- 


strain was 


ter. This imparted a force that would re- 
change in the ship’s 
ship heading in the 


sult in a desired 
heading. With the 
right direction, sails would be set to take 


her out to sea. 














game at Orange Bowl, Miami, Fla., 
2 January. 

No. 48—Announced approval by 
the President of the report of a selec- 
tion board which recommended line 
officers on active duty for temporary 
promotion to the grade of lieutenant. 

No. 49—Discussed Navy Depart- 
ment non-appropriated fund activi- 
ties. 

No. 50—Extended best wishes to 
all hands from William B. Franke, 
Secretary of the Navy. 

No. 5l—Required that the issue 
and use of certain drugs be sus- 
pended. , 

No. 52—Announced approval by 
the President of the reports of selec- 
tion boards that recommended off- 
cers on active duty for promotion to 
lieutenant commander, Medical 
Corps, Supply Corps, Chaplain 
Corps, Civil Engineer Corps, Dental 
Corps, Medical Service Corps and 
Nurse Corps; and to lieutenant, Sup- 
ply Corps, Chaplain Corps, Civil En- 
gineer Corps, Medical Service Corps 
and Nurse Corps. 

No. 53—Discussed supplies and 
services to be procured from foreign 
sources and used outside the United 
States. 

No. 54—Provided further informa- 
tion concerning the return of Navy 
dependents from overseas. 

No. 55—Warned that special pre- 
cautions should be taken to avoid 
overpayments of per diem for author- 
ized holiday leave. 


Instructions . 


No. 1110.4A—Sets forth the re- 
quirements for participation in the 
nationwide competitive examination 
for appointment to cadetship in the 
U. S. Coast Guard. 

No. 1210.7A—Outlines the general 
policies and procedures to be fol- 
lowed in providing special training 
and indoctrination for USN line offi- 
cers, code 1310, who have been re- 
moved from flight status and assigned 
to the 1100 code. 

No. 1310.28A—Contains informa- 
tion concerning the assignment of of- 
ficers to nuclear submarines. 

No. 1500.25G—Announces dates 
for fiscal year 1962 for classes at train- 
ing activities under the management 
control of the Chief of Naval Per- 
sonnele 

No. 1520.68A—Restates informa- 
tion on the Navy Nuclear Power 
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Training program (surface ship) and 
informs officers how to apply for 
training. 


NOW HERE’S THIS 





Meet AEVTKS-19 


Chances are it would confuse the rest of 
the Navy thoroughly, but the crew of the 
ammunition ship USS Diamond Head (AE 19) 
might be pardoned for contemplating a 
change in hull number to AEVTKS 19. 

They're versatile, that’s why. 

Versatility’s a highly prized virtue nearly 
everywhere. There isn’t a major league 
baseball manager, example, who 
wouldn’t cheerfully give his right arm for a 
utility infielder capable of handling two or. 
three positions with equal facility. 

It's true in the Navy too—and Diamond 
Head is the current apple of Commander 
Sixth Fleet’s eye. Twice within the space of 
a few days recently she departed her 
normal role to step in and provide emer- 
gency service to the Fleet. 

First of all, she temporarily suspended 
her routine ammunition supply work to 
race to Cannes, France, and Leghorn, Italy, 
to take aboard three jets and an A4D from 
the attack aircraft carriers Saratoga (CVA 
60) and Intrepid (CVA 11) respectively. 

Then, back in Naples, her short-lived 
status as a utility carrier (AVT) completed, 
she shifted smoothly to another field—that 
of the general stores issue ship (AKS). 
Saratoga, it seems, was in dire need of 
emergency restocking, so Diamond Head 
loaded aboard some 110 tons of every- 
thing from jet engines and afterburners to 
ship's store goods and took off again for 
Cannes. 

Actually, Diamond Head’s crew is pretty 
blase about the whole deal. They’re in- 


for 


clined to shrug it off as “all in a day’s 
work’’—and besides, they don’t really think 
the Navy would let them carry a hull num- 
ber like that anyway. 











No. 1560.6B—Deals with the ad. | 
ministration of USAFI tests and test- | 
ing sections. 


Notices 

No. 1510 (21 November) — An- 
nounced an advance change to the 
Enlisted Transfer Manual (NavPers 
15909) which was made necessary 
by the requirements outlined in Alnav 
31. 

No. 1221 (22 November) — Pro- 
vided instructions for specific coding 


actions required upon receipt of 
Change 3 to the Manual of Navy 
Enlisted Classifications (NavPers 
15105B). 


No. 1020 (25 November) — An- 
nounced the establishment and au- 
thorization for wearing the Command 
at Sea insigne. 

No. 1750 (25 November) — Dis- 
seminated information concerning the 
preparation of revised tables of per- 
centage reduction of retired pay and 
conversion tables under the Uni- 
formed Services Contingency Option 
Act. 

No. 4631 (25 November) — Ad- 
vised naval commands and activities 
of the possible delays that may be 
encountered by personnel who plan- 
ned travel via MATS on a space- 
available basis during the Christmas 
and New Year's leave period. 

No. 1520 (2 December ) —Request- 
ed applications from commissioned 
USN and Marine Corps officers and 
midshipmen for Navy sponsorship in 
the 1961 Rhodes Scholarship compe- 
tition. 

No. 1020 (13 December )—Imple- 
mented recently approved changes to 
U. S. Navy Uniform Regulations. 

No. 1440 (13 December) — An- 
nounced certain changes in the rat- 
ing structure and provided a new 
bibliography of training courses and 
study materials for affected ratings. 

No. 1210 (16 December )—Invited 
applications from certain permanent- 
ly commissioned USN line officers for 
transfer to the Regular Navy Civil 
Engineer Corps. 

No. 1430 (20 December )—Called 
attention to the most common errors 
in submission of information to the 
Naval Examining Center in advance- 
ment in rating documents. 

No. 1430 (21 December) — De- 
scribed advancement opportunities 
for enlisted personnel. 
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the ad- Command-at-Sea Insignia (C ): Melodrama; Peter Cushing, 
nd test- Are Now Available, F — age woes — 
Requirements Are Listed ae ee 
You can now recognize a com- —— Knight, Katherine 
manding officer of a commissioned . ‘The Lost World (1639) (C) 
— An- ship or aircraft squadron in the (WS): Midlodicame: Micheal Resin 
to the Fleet by a new Command at Sea Jill St. John. , : 
lavPers Insigne which he wears on his right The High Powered Rifle (1640): 
cessary | breast. If he is a former CO, the ; an 
1 Alnav | device will be wom on the left Melodrama; Willard Parker, Allison 
breast. Hayes 
a“ pets a Seven Ways From Sundown 
— Pro. rhe new insigne is a metallic gold (1641) (C): Westem: Audie Mur 
wales | star sO on anchor flukes oh a a 
sip and an unfurled commissioning pen- ong Ae rat . 
Mee nant. The insigne is wvailatshe in sonnel to wear the Command at Sea sg“ w 1642) R - a ~ sa 
JavPers Navy Exchanges, ship’s stores afloat  Insigne. aaa Wig — ne ee 
and Navy uniform shops. Other officers who consider them The 39 Steps (1643 ) (C : Melo- 
— Officers in the grade of captain — selves eligible must submit a request drama; Kenneth More, Taina Elg. 
nd au. or below are eligible to wear the to their commanding officers or im mangle Boy (UKs) (C) (WS): 
mmand | new device. mediate superiors, as appropriate, fon Animated cartoon. ) _ 
The following criteria apply for authorization. Pn pee sd Vs “Y or a 
—Dis- officers currently in command of a Fahev. a, SO Tee 
_— — an ae aon TV Series Now Available from All the Young Men (1646): 
i a * Commissioned ships must be Navy Motion Picture Service; Drama; Alan Ladd, Sidney Poitier 
p ; Uni- in active status. New Movies Are Listed 
Option e Aviation squadrons must be Four TV series have recently been Television Programs 
those that operate with or in direct made available to ships through the 5004 TV-1 (Series) Wagon Train— 
~ a support of the Fleet. Navy Motion Picture Serv ice. These, Western; (Episode) The Mary 
stivities * Commanding officers of aviation like the motion pictures listed below, Halstead Story. 
nav be squadrons who remain at an admin- ™#Y be obtained at Bldg. 311, Naval TV-2 (Series) Riverboat—Post- 
0 plan- istrative headquarters ashore while pattie se I, week TY chow Civil War Drama; (Episode) 
space- units or detachments are deployed Two of these one-hour TV s _— Race to Cincinnati. 
ristmas or operating at sea are NOT eligible. will be packaged together for a 108- 5005 TV-1 (Series) Wagon Train— 
* An officer who is only tempo- minute program. Commercials have Western; (Episode) The Clara 
equest- rarily in command (for example, pe pe a | Gh Beachamp Story. 
ssioned during absence or illness of the CO), a — ont : ree ao TV-2 (Series) Riverboat—Post- 
oe onl is also Not eligible to wear the device. sh, y- vin oe. Bek to otra ore ‘a Civil War Drama; (Episode) 
‘ship in Unit commanders (captain and we: gee yest _ ge a oer ae mi . Unwilling. 
compe- junior thereto), including air group ne > vee lable i ‘De ‘emt er 5006 TV-1 (Series) Bonanza—West- 
commanders, of the above ships and — — ' oe “yr we ern; (Episode) The Hanging 
Imple- squadrons that meet the criteria are Pe hi — ” pr rasan 7 Posse. 
eligible to wear the Command at ‘©? and those in wide-screen proc TV-2 (Series) The Untouch- 
nges to Sea Insi esses by (WS). They are available ble Unde ld Dr 
ons. en, gt for ships and bases overseas. pms a. Shon, ater 
as ds Officers who have _ successfully oe Episode) The Noise of Death 
lee sae completed a normal tour of duty in 5007 TV-1 (Series) Bonanza—W est. 
pagent command of commissioned ships or Motion Pictures . ern; (Episode ) The Sisters. 
aie eal aviation squadrons must meet the Last Days of Pompeii (1631) (C) rv-2 (Series) The Untouch- 
ratings. following criteria: (WS): Melodrama; Steve Reeves, ables — Underworld Drama 
: Commanding officers should have Christine Kauffman. (Episode) Ma Barker and Her 
Invited commanded a commissioned ship o1 Sons and Lovers (1632) (WS): Sons 
nnrwl aviation squadron in active status, as Drama; Trevor Howard, Dean Stock- 5008 TV-1 (Series) Wagon Train— 
oe for described for officers currently in well. Western; (Episode) The Nels 
y Civil command, for a period of not less Cage of Evil (1633): Melodrama; Stack Story 
than six months, and at least one Ron Foster, Pat Blair. TV-2 (Series) Riverboat—Post- 
“Called half of that period must have been Sign of Zorro (1634): Western; Civil War Drama; (Episode) 
l errors in an operating status. Those officers Guy Williams, Henry Calvin Long Trail. 
Nay the removed from command for cause Nights of Lucretia Borgia (1635) 5009 TV-1 (Series) Wagon Train— 
vance- are NOT eligible to wear the insigne. (C) (WS): Melodrama; Belinda Western; (Episode) The Emil 
BuPers Notice 1020 of 25 Nov Lee, Jacques Sernas. Rossiter Story 
— De- 1960 authorized officers who are Breakout (1636): Melodrama; TV-2 (Series) Riverboat—Post- 
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currently in command as a result of 
orders from the Chief of Naval Per- 
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Richard Todd, Bernard Lee 


The Brides of Dracula (1637) 


Civil War Drama; 
Strange Request 


Episode 
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5010 TV-1 (Series) Bonanza—West- 


ern; (Episode) The Last 
Trophy. 

TV-2 (Series) The Untouch- 
ables — Underworld Drama;. 


(Episode) You Can’t Pick the 
Numbers. 


5011 TV-1 (Series) Bonanza—West- 
ern; (Episode) Mr. Henry 
Comstock. 
TV-2 (Series) The Untouch- 
ables — Underworld Drama; 
(Episode) The Jake Lingle 
Killing. 

5012 TV-1 (Series) Wagon Train— 


Western; (Episode) The Les 
Rand Story. 

TV-2 (Series) Riverboat—Post- 
Civil War Drama; (Episode ) 
Path of the Eagle. 
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5013 TV-1 (Series) Wagon Train— 
Western; (Episode) The Hon- 
orable Don Charlie Story. 
TV-2 (Series) Riverboat—Post- 
Civil War Drama; (Episode) 
Witness No Evil. 

TV-1 (Series) Bonanza—West- 
ern; (Episode) Vendetta. 
TV-2 (Series) The Untouch- 
ables — Underworld Drama; 
(Episode) Ain’t We Got Fun. 


5014 


5015 TV-1 (Series) Bonanza—West- 
ern; (Episode) Deide Schie- 
mer. 
TV-2 (Series) The Untouch- 
ables Underworld Drama; 
(Episode) Vincent Mad Dog 
Coll. 

5016 TV-1 (Series) Wagon Train— 


Western; (Episode) The Willie 


The Navy Uniform 


Every enlisted man knows his uniform is 
traditional. Yet ask him the origin of some 
items of dress, and you may be surprised 
at his answer. 

Some may know, others may think they 


know, while still others 
attempt to guess. 

Many parts of the uniform originated in 
the Royal Navy. The stripes on the collar 
of the dress blue jumper are just one exam- 
ple. Many sailors believe these three stripes 
commemorate the three victories of the 
British Admiral Lord Nelson. History, how- 
ever, tells us that the three stripes were 
authorized by the British Admiralty in 1857 
simply for decorative effect. It seems that 
before that time enlisted men had deco- 
rated their collars with all sorts of white 
designs. The U.S. Navy picked up the three- 
stripe idea from the British. 

The neckerchief also comes to us from 
the Royal Navy. And here, many Navymen 
mistakenly believe that the black necker- 
chief was first worn at the funeral of Lord 
Nelson. Although sailors undoubtedly wore 
black at his funeral, neckerchiefs actually 
date back to earlier times. 

Back in the old, old Navy, many sailors 
wore their hair in pigtails which hung 
down their backs. The pigtail was made 
stiff and held in place with grease or tar. 

To protect the uniform, the men first 
wore a piece of cloth around the neck 
which was eventually sewn to the uni- 
form and became a part of it. They used 
bandanas or large handerchiefs to keep 
the grease from their clothing. Other sailors 
used a large black handkerchief—probably 
carried around their necks—to remove per- 
spiration. 


may not even 
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Through the years the black cloths be- 
came today’s neckerchief. 

The of our uniform is also a 
legacy of the British Navy. In the middle 
of the 18th century the British Admiralty 
was asked to standardize the Navyman’s 
uniform. In a move to do this, Admiralty 
officials asked some officers to appear be- 
fore them in a uniform which they con- 
sidered appropriate. Several colors and de- 
signs were presented, but a blue uniform 
with white trim was selected. 


color 


Thirteen-button trousers seem to belong 
only to the U.S. Navy, yet here again 
there has been some doubt as to the rea- 
son for the number of buttons. Many men 
believe that the 13 buttons symbolize the 
13 original U.S. colonies. This, as far as 
we can tell, is not true. In 1894 the trou- 
sers had seven buttons, and later, when the 
trousers were redesigned, 13 buttons were 
used, apparently with no particular signif- 
icance as to number. 
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Moran Story. 

TV-2 (Series) Riverboat—Post- 
Civil War Drama; (Episode) 
Landlubbers. 

TV-1 (Series) Wagon Train- 
Western; (Episode) The Jean 
Lebec Story. 

TV-2 (Series) Riverboat—Post- 
Civil War Drama; (Episode) 
Tampico Raid. 

TV-1 (Series) Bonanza—West- 
ern; (Episode) Feet of Clay. 
TV-2 (Series) The Untouch- 
ables — Underworld Drama; 
(Episode) Mexican Stake Out. 
TV-1 (Series) Bonanza—West- 
ern; (Episode) The Outcasts. 
TV-2 (Series) The Untouch- 
ables — Underworld Drama; 
(Episode) Artichoke King. 
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Newest and Most Modern — 
Naval Hospital, Great Lakes 


If you happen to get sick while in 
the Great Lakes (lIllinois) area, 
youll have the newest and most 
modern of naval hospitals at your 
disposal. 

After eight years of planning and 
construction, the U.S. Naval Hospi- 
tal, Great Lakes, has come _ into 
being. The 800-bed facility replaces 
many World War II wooden  bar- 
racks-tvpe wards. A T-shaped, 15- 
story building, it is built to support 
an additional 700 beds, should an 
emergency arise. 

In addition to 26 wards, the new 
hospital contains its own post office, 
bank, chapel and Navy Exchange 
outlet. Hospital facilties include 13 
operating rooms, plus modern phys- 
ical therapy and rehabilitation de- 
partments. 

Features of special interest  in- 
clude: A closed-circuit TV system; 
piped oxygen system; sonic energy 
instrument-cleaning unit; emergency 
electrical system; overhead anaes- 
thesia panels in each operating 
room, and a radiant-heat snow-melt- 
ing system under the service drive 
and loading area. 

The hospital was built of struc- 
tural steel with brick and glass walls. 
Certain key areas of the hospital 
have conductive flooring so that no 
static electricity can be gathered by 
patients, hospital staff, or equipment. 

Great Lakes is headquarters of the 
9th Naval District, the nation’s larg- 
est, which includes thirteen states. 
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Roundup on Assignment and Rotation 


F YOU FIND YOURSELF confused by 

the procedures employed to de- 
termine the assignment and _ rota- 
tion of junior officers (ensigns and 
lieutenants, junior grade), you'll find 
many of the answers in BuPers Inst. 
1301.33A. It’s a down-to-earth pres- 
entation specifically designed to 
give a better understanding of these 
principles. (Assignment of aviation 
personnel is covered by BuPers Inst. 
1301.35, discussed on pp. 48-49 of 
the August 1960 of ALL 
HANDS. ) 


issue 


Assignment of junior line officers 
is strongly influenced by the need 
for men qualified at sea. Thus, as- 
signment to sea duty of all newly- 
commissioned Code 11XX officers is 
a practice followed to the greatest 
possible extent consistent with the 
needs of the service. However, de- 
viation from this pattern is some- 
times caused by three factors: 

¢ The large number of officers 
assigned to the shore establishment. 

¢ The large number of officers 
on active duty whose period of obli- 
gated service is for two or three 
years. 

¢ The limited number of Regular 
officers, particularly — lieutenants. 
Many of the billets written for 
higher grades must be filled with 
LTJGs and ensigns. 

Assignment for LTJG and ENS (1100) 

If you are commissioned originally 
as an 1100 officer (but not ordered 
initially to submarine or flight train- 
ing or shore or staff duty) vou will 
first be ordered to duty in ships for 
three to five years—a step taken to 
provide experience and necessary 
qualifications leading to command. 
In general, you will be scheduled to 
remain in your first ship for about 
two years. 

Early assignment to a lieutenant’s 
billet (department head in a small 
combat ship) would be advanta- 
geous, not only to your best pro- 
fessional interest, but also to the 
Navy. Therefore, if at any time dur- 
ing your first two-year duty assign- 
ment, you are able to qualify for a 
lieutenant’s billet, you will be reas- 
signed. The reassignment will be for 
about 24 months and will take into 
consideration the earned qualifica- 
tion, your own wishes and the needs 
of the service. 
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All-Navy Cartoon Contest 
D. F. Joachim, JO3, USN 

















“Damn the mosquitos—full speed ahead!”’ 


An officer approaching qualifica- 
tion should advise the Chief of 
Naval Personnel, by means of the 
Officer Preference and Personal In- 
formation Card (NavPers 2774), of 
his desires concerning his next as- 
signment. Official for 
tention in the same ship or for trans- 
fer to another ship will be carefully 
considered by the Chief of Naval 
Personnel. 

If qualified, you may request or- 
ders to submarine or flight training 
during the early part of your career 
Other selected lieutenants 
grade) may be ordered to command- 
ing officer or executive officer billets 
in small ships or to billets in afloat 
staffs, including aide billets. In this 
respect, your wishes, as indicated on 
your 2774 will be given 
much consideration as possible 

These who might 
toa 
of events at 


requests re- 


(junior 


card, as 


be reassigned 
ore billet in the normal course 
the end of the first 
phase (three to five years) of their 
careers, but who prefer to remain 
at sea to attain more professional 
experience and qualifications at sea 
(particularly in commanding office 
executive officer or staff billets), may 
request such assignments. This may 


be done by an official letter request 


to the Chief of Naval Personnel 
(Pers B114). 

If you have been commissioned 
originally from the NROTC_ pro- 


gram, and have not indicated your 
intention to apply for retention as an 
officer of the Regular Navy, vou will 
normally complete the third vear of 
your obligated service in the same 
ship, if you have a lieutenant’s billet 


of Ensigns and LTJGs 


expect it 


or within a reasonably 
short time. Those who are qualified 
and cannot fleet up on their ship 
may be reassigned to another ship o1 
staff of the same type, where they 
fill billet. On the other 
hand, those who are not scheduled 
to fill a lieutenant’s billet and who 


do not officially request other assign- 


can such a 


ment, may be used in the same type 
ship program, or be assigned to bil- 
lets in afloat staffs, or to shore billets 


Initial assignments for subma 
riners — Upon graduation from Sub- 
marine School, vou may generally 


expect at least a three-year tour in 


operating submarines. Submarine 
program assignments 
the the 


professional development 


are based on 
and your 
It is dum 


ing the first sea period that you be- 


needs of service 


come eligible for advanced training 
in nuclear power 


Sea/Shore Rotation for LTJG and 
ENS (1100) 
The _ initial 
normally runs 
vears. After most Code 
1100. officers to billets 
ashore. Duty’ may include postgrad- 
duty at 


assignment at sea 
from three to five 
this 


are 


time, 
ordered 
uate mstruction, instructor 
one of the NROTC universities or at 
the Naval Academy; billets at train- 
ing activities; duties in offices of the 
Navy Department, including the of- 
fice of CNO and the various bureaus 
and various other billets 

Normally the length of the first 
shore tour is two vears, but it may 
be to three 
certain postgraduate courses are In 
Submariners will usually be 
eligible for shore duty at the end of 
about six vears’ commissioned service 


extended vears where 


volved 


Assignment for LTJG and ENS 
(6xxx, surface line) 
LDOs 


activities 


are assigned to ships and 
for thei 
specialty in order that their technical 
ability and experience may be fully 
utilized. Strong efforts 
their ship or activity to assign them 
to 
their specialty 


employment. in 


are made at 
with 
that 
unduly in 


primary duties consistent 


and to insure 
additional duties do not 
terfere in this regard 
LDOs of 
are assigned to unrestricted line bil- 
lets. There no billets written for 


surface line « ategories 


are 
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LDOs. 


classification 


An individual officer's LDO 


is normally the prime 
consideration in assignment to duty. 

The normal rotation plan calls for 
24 to 30 months at two, 
years ashore. In those cases where 
the LDO fleets up to department 
head or an equally responsible staff 
billet, he 
months in 
one year in the billet. 


sea and 


may be toured up to 36 


order to serve at least 


Assignments for LTJGs and ENSs 

(1105) 
Initial 

the shore establishment are 


Fleet on 
governed 


assignments to the 


by service requirements, — special 


requirements, special qualifications, 
individual preference, and expressed 
career motivation. 


Three-year service 


The pattern is: 

obligation — 
If assigned to sea duty vou are ten- 
tatively scheduled to remain in your 
first assignment for about 24 months 
If you fleet up to a lieutenant’s billet 
either in a ship or staff you will gen- 


erally complete a three-year tour. 
On the other hand, if you are con- 
sidered qualified to fleet up to a lieu- 
tenant's billet but are blocked, you 


may expect to be reassigned to other 
ships in the to shore 
staff billets requiring sea experience 
and qualification. 

The determination of these assign- 
ments will be on the basis of service 


needs 


same type or 


and on your wishes as ex- 


pressed via your 2774 card. An ex- 
pression of rotation to 
another type duty 
should be accompanied by a request 
for extension, if applicable, 
a two-year tour in the 
meet the tour-length 
described in the Officer 
(NavPers 15898). 

¢ Two-year service obligation—As- 
signment is 
shore. The normal tour is two years 
in one billet. 


desire for 
ship or ashore 
to insure 
ship or to 
requirement 


Fact Book 


made either to sea or 
Those initially assigned 
ashore who request sea duty after 12 
months in first assignment—and who 
will assume sufficient obligated serv- 
ice to complete a tour— 
will, if service needs permit, be 
dered to sea. 


two-vear 


or- 


Extension and Augmentation for 
LTJG and ENS (1105) 


If you wish a career or rotation of 
duties which would provide 
ground comparable to that of 
USN contemporaries 
any time, 


your 
you. may, at 


request 
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Naval Officer’s Guide 
Ready in New Edition 

The fifth edition of The Naval 
Officer's Guide is off the presses, 
and is now available for purchase. 

This latest edition of the popu- 
lar work by RADM Arthur A. 
Ageton, (Ret.), has been 
completely rewritten and updated 
by the author in collaboration 
CAPT William P. Mack, 
\ Polaris-age edition de- 


signed to 


USN 


with 
USN 
voung officer 
challenging de- 
mands placed upon him by the 
Navy in the world today,” it pro- 
vides between one set of covers 


all the 


officer 


“assist the 
in mecting the 


information for which an 
would otherwise 
hunt through many 
manuals. 

It is a 649-page volume with il- 
lustrations and appendices. Among 
topics covered are: “Our Navy 
and the Challenge to Our Free 
World’; “First Station”; “Mili- 
tarv Duties of the Naval Officer” 
“Naval 


Ceremonies ; 


have to 
volumes and 


Honors, and 
and assorted other 


Courtesies 





a back- 


an extension of ac- 








subjects right through to “Retire- 
ment.” 
tive duty. Requests will receive 


consistent 
with the needs of the service and in 
accordance with individual 
of qualification and performance. 
For assignment purposes, those offi- 
cers extending for career rotations 
or applying for augmentation are 


favorable consideration, 


records 


All-Navy Cartoon Contest 
ENS J. E. Fleming, USN 





OO ge. 





HE ot (the 











“That's the saddest story I’ve ever heard, 
Hogan, but you still can’t bring your dog 
aboard.”’ 


considered as code 1100 officers and 
are assigned accordingly. 


Related Assignmen:/Rotation Matters 
for LTJG and ENS 


¢ Instruction between duty  sta- 
tions—As a part of career planning 
for each officer—and if called for by 
various factors, including the needs 
of their next ship or activity—LT]Gs 
and ENSs are 
courses of instruction in 
other schools while en 


ordered to various 
Fleet 
route. 


and 
Inas- 
much as most courses convene on 
specific dates, your availability date 
and the convening date of the school 
must be compatible. 

An example of between-duty-sta- 
tion schooling for career planning 
may be found in the case of a Lieu- 
tenant JG who has completed two 
years of engineering duty in a small 
combatant ship and is under orders 
to a large combatant ship or am- 
phibious type. Such an officer may 
be considered for CIC school or an 
appropriate Fleet training school for 
a course other than engineering. He 
would be ordered there 
porting to his new station. 

Another example may be found in 
an ENS being ordered to a ship as a 
prospective damage control officer. 
Such an officer may be _ routed 
through a damage control school en 
route to his ship. 

If you wish to be considered for a 
certain course of instruction between 
duty stations, it is appropriate to 
make note of this desire in the “Re- 
marks” section of your 2774 card. 

e Extension of Active Duty—One 
requisite for reassignment is suffi- 
cient obligated service to make the 
transfer economically feasible. For 
assignment to shipboard duty, par- 
ticularly in a different type ship, you 
normally should have sufficient obli- 
gated service to complete approxi- 
mately 24 months in the billet. 

For assignment to overseas duty, 
you should have sufficient obligated 
service to complete the prescribed 
tour of duty for the area. 

Details about the submission of 
requests to remain on active duty 
beyond the normal period of obliga- 
‘ted service are listed in BuPers Inst. 
1926.1C, Change 1. 

In the case of an officer with in- 
sufficient obligated service 
quests a change of 
propriate for 


before re- 


who re- 
duty, it is ap- 
him to include an 
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agreement to extend for the required 
period of active duty if reassigned 
as requested. 

¢ Rotation Procedures—Procedures 
at the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
provide for the automatic review of 
the records of each lieutenant (jun- 
ior grade) and ensign about four 
months before the date scheduled 
for normal reassignment. At that 
time, duty and school preferences 
are noted and the officer situation 
in the particular ship or station is 
reviewed. In so doing, attention is 
given to such items as record of per- 
formance, prospective losses and as- 
signments and operating schedules. 
After due consideration of those 
items, the next assignment and en 
route schooling are determined. 

¢ Issuance of Orders — The Chief 


of Naval Personnel tries to provide 


officers scheduled for new duty as- 


All-Navy Cartoon 
W.R. Maul, CT1, USN 
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“Oh, for heavens’ sakes, fellows! Am I the 
‘Old Maid’ again?”’ 


signments with the maximum amount 
of advance notice. To this end, every 
effort is made to give advance notice 
as follows: 
Minimum—one month 
Standard—two months 
Optimum—three months 
Exceptions are kept to a minimum 
¢ Officer Preference and Personal 





Information Card (NavPers 2774 


The 2774 cards are an important 


part of the detailing records main- 


tained at the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel. No made 
without reference to them. This 
information is viewed by the assign- 
ment officers as reflecting the submit- 
ting officer’s current preferences and 
current problems—prefer- 
problems that 


assignment 1s 


personal 
and deserve 

consideration in the assignment 
Officers encouraged to 
revised 2774 


ences 


tor- 
when- 


are 
ward a card 
ever there has been any change in 
conditions that might possibly affect 
their assignment—such as change of 
preference, dependency, additional 
education, or schools completed. Of 
extreme importance to each officer 
are the 
conscientious completion of all ap- 


prompt submission and a 


plicable sections of the card 





mand, and about you if you have 





an interesting story to tell. 

All Navymen—not only journal- 
ists, photographers and public in- 
formation officers—are encouraged 
to submit to ALL Hanps material 
which they consider interesting to 
other Navymen. All submitted ma- 
terial is carefully considered fo 
publication. 

Here are a few suggestions and 
pointers that may help you get 
started in the right direction: 

Articles about new types of un- 
classified equipment, unclassified 
research projects, all types of Navy 
assignments and duties, academic 
and historical subjects, personnel 
on liberty or during leisure hours 
in hobby shops, daily shipboard 
activities, sports and recreation, 
training, and humorous and _inter- 
esting feature subjects are all of 
interest to our readers 

We do poems, 
stories on change of command, o1 
the editorial type of article. Also be 
careful not to submit material un- 
complimentary — to 
libelous in nature. 

Photographs which illustrate the 
above subjects are very important 
to the articles—and 
you have them. (However, 
hold back a good story because you 


not use songs, 


individuals o1 


desirable, if 
don't 


ALL HANDS Wants fo Tell Your Story 


ALL HANps magazine wants to 
know about your ship, your com- 


don’t have any photographs 

Clear, well-identified, 8-by-10 
(if possible) glossy prints add im- 
measurably to the value of youn 
written material. All persons in the 
photographs should be identified 
by full rank 
Location and general descriptive 
information must also be included 
in the cutline along with the name 


name and rate or 


of the photographer 

Don't send pictures of teams o1 
large groups who are “mugging” 
the camera—we prefer action pic- 
tures. Also make sure all personnel 
are in the proper uniform and not 
in slovenly poses. Hats should be 
squared, pockets empty (no cigar 
ettes or pencils) rolled 
and not obviously in 
need of a haircut. ALL Hanps is 
unable to hundreds of 
mitted pictures each vear because 


sleeves 
down, men 


use sub 
of these reasons. 

Photographs of such routine cere- 
monies as a new CPO eating his 
first the CPO 
blood donor lying on a cot are of 


meal in mess or a 
little value to us. Here again, we 
receive like 
these, and they all show almost the 


hundreds of photos 


same thing. 
Written 


tvped, double-spaced on one side 


material should be 


of the paper, with the writer's 
name and rate or rank shown 
someplace on the copy. If the ma 


terial is being sent exclusively to 


Att HaANps, savy so. 
Photographs should be 
flat with stiff cardboard reinforce- 
Do not write on the back of 
the photos with a sharp pencil o1 


mailed 
ment 


pen, and do not staple or pin ma 
terial to the photos 

If your article is timed for a cer- 
tain date or event, it must be in the 
hands of the editor before the first 
of the month prior to intended pub 
lication. Thus, 1 June is the absolute 
deadline for the July issue, and the 
material should be in one or two 
before, if at all possible 
Extensive rewriting 01 


weeks 
research, 
security clearance may hold up ma- 
terial for some time after it reaches 
ALL Hanps, so submit your material 
early. 

ALI 


not 


Address material to HaANbs 


a forwarding letter is neces- 
as follows: 
Editor, All Hands 
1809 Arlington Annex 
Navy Department 
Washington 25, D.C 


From time to time ALL HaANps is 


Sary 


accused of hitting one ship, or ac- 
tivity, or area too hard, and forget- 
ting about others. The only reason 
we run articles about other ships 
and stations and about other Navy 
men is probably because they sub- 
article and 


mitted an interesting 


vou did not 
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DECORATIONS & CITATION 


= 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE MEDAL 





“For exceptionally meritorious service to the 
Government of the United States in a duty 
of great responsibility . . .’’ 


* Rees, William L., VADM, usn, for 
exceptionally meritorious service to the 
United States as Commander Naval Air 
Force, U.S. Atlantic Fleet from May 
1956 to September 1960. Vice Admiral 
Rees achieved a_ significant 
ment in the combat 
forces which, in turn, was reflected in 
improved combat capability of Atlantic 
Fleet, Sixth Fleet North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization forces. His fore- 
sight and wise planning contributed ma- 
terially toward expediting the early 
operational readiness of the Forrestal 
Class aircraft carriers, thus enhancing 
Fleet readiness. The improved air war- 
fare capabilities of naval aircraft as- 
signed to the Atlantic Fleet forces is 
indicative of the astute training policies 
used by Vice Admiral Rees. 


improve- 


readiness of his 


and 





“For exceptionally meritorious conduct in 
the performance of outstanding service in 
the Government of the United States...” 


Gold Star in lieu of Second Award 
* Warkins, Frank T., RADM, usn, for 
exceptionally meritorious conduct in the 
performance of outstanding service as 
Commander Antisubmarine Force, U.S. 
Atlantic Fleet, from March to July 1957, 
at which time this force was susperseded 
by the Antisubmarine Defense Force 
Command, U.S. Atlantic Fleet, which 
he commanded until 8 Aug 1958; as 
Commander Ocean Sub-Area, U.S. At- 
lantic Fleet, and Commander U.S. At- 
lantic Sub-Area and Ocean Sub-Area 
Atlantic in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization from March 1957 to 8 Aug 
1958; and as Commandant, Thirteenth 
Naval District, from 27 Aug 1958 to 
31 Dec 1960. Exercising a high degree 
of professional ability, Rear Admiral 
(then Vice Admiral) Watkins organized 
and became the first Commander Anti- 
submarine Defense Force, U.S. Atlantic 
Fleet, a dynamic operational command 
for the defense of the East Coast and a 
key command in the defense posture of 
the continental United States. 
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* McDona.p, Edwin A., 
for 


CAPT, usn, 
conduct 
in the performance of outstanding serv- 
ice as Commander Task Unit 43.1.3 
with the United States Naval Support 
Force, Antarctica, during Operation 
Deep Freeze 60. Exercising a high de- 
gree of professional skill and leadership, 
Captain McDonald planned and_ di- 
rected the first penetration of the Bel- 
lingshausen Sea, Antarctica, by surface 
vessels. He then organized his units in 
order to gain the 
value this carrying 
out geological, oceanographic and_bio- 
logical surveys of great 
this previously unexplored region. De- 
ploying the ships of his task unit along 


exceptionally meritorious 


maximum scientific 


from penetration, 


importance in 


the coast of the Thurston Peninsula, he 


succecded in delineating the coastline 


and discovering many new geographical 


features, although the coastal waters 
were completely unsounded. In addi- 
tion, he directed operations which re- 


the rescue of the Danish 
vessel, Kista Dan, which was carrying 


the British Antarctic expedition 


sulted in 


* STEELE, George P., II, CDR, usn, 
for exceptionally meritorious conduct in 
the performance of outstanding services 


from 1 Aug to 14 Sep 1960 as com- 
manding officer of uss Seadragon, 
SS(N) 584. Under Commander Steele’s 


excellent leadership, Seadragon success- 


fully negotiated the hazardous North- 
west Passage from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the Pacific Ocean via the Arctic 
Basin. During this cruise, the first ac- 
curate measurements of the  under- 
water area of icebergs were accom- 


plished and all other operational and 
scientific objectives achieved, resulting 
in the accumulation of information and 
technical data of great value to the 
United States. 


NAVY AND MARINE CORPS MEDAL 





“For heroic conduct not involving actual 
conflict with an enemy...” 


Bernard, 


conduct 


CDR, 
in rescuing three serv- 
from a burning automobile 
which had crashed into a tree at New- 
port, R.I., on 29 Jul 1960. With three 
of the four occupants unable to get out 


*® AMMAN, USN, for 
heroic 


icemen 


of the flaming wreckage, Commander 
Amman immediately proceeded to re- 
the victims the car to a 

ditch for 


move from 


nearby 


protection 


against 





x 


a possible gasoline explosion. He then 
moved the fourth occupant, who had 
been thrown clear of the vehicle, to a 
position of safety. 


* Goopinc, Callis C., AD2, usn, for 
heroic conduct as crewman of a heli- 
copter which crashed on 22 Apr 1956 
while engaged in searching for a downed 
aircraft in the vicinity of Pine Moun- 
tain, Ventura County, Calif. Thrown 
clear of the helicopter by the initial im- 
pact (when the craft went out of con- 
trol, to the ground from an 
altitude of approximately 30 feet, and 
began burning near the tail section), 
Gooding, although injured, immediately 
proceeded to the crashed helicopter and 
succeeded in removing the two remain- 


crashed 


ing occupants, one of whom was uncon- 
scious, moments before the helicopter 
exploded in a shower of flaming wreck- 
age. Gooding promptly and courageously 
risked his own life to save the lives of 
others. 


* Leavitt, Donovan R., HM2, usn, for 
heroic conduct while serving as range 
corpsman during a flame-thrower firing 
exercise at Camp Kinser, Okinawa, on 
24 Feb 1960. When a flame thrower 
developed a malfunction while being 
fired, causing a billowing of flames a 
few feet in front of the student opera- 
tor, Leavitt, who was standing nearby, 
immediately moved to the side of the 
gunner, grasped the flaming gun group, 
and attempted to control the weapon. 
Although sustaining severe burns, he 
remained with the gun and controlled 
the direction of fire until the fuel was 
expended, thereby preventing serious 
injury or possible death to other men in 
the area. 


* TRADER, Thomas A, SA, vusN, for 
heroic conduct as the stern sentry on 
board uss Navasota (AO 106) in Sing- 
apore Harbor, Singapore, British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, on 24 Apr 1960 
When a shipmate accidentally fell over- 
board from Navasota, and was in im- 
mediate danger of drowning, Trader, 
hearing cries for help, leaped into the 
water in an attempt to effect a rescue. 
Despite adverse conditions of darkness 
and a running current, he succeeded in 
reaching the victim, overcame his fren- 
zied struggles, and swam with him to 
the safety of the ship where both men 
were helped aboard. Risking his own 
life to save that of another, Trader up- 
held the highest traditions of the United 
States naval service. 
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POLARIS TO CIVIL WAR 
IN MONTH’S SELECTION 





T° BOOKS SELECTED for review 

this month are of special interest 
to Navymen with their eyes on the 
future. One is concerned with the 
wide-open spaces under the sea; the 
other, the sky. These and many 
others may be found at your ship or 
station library. 

Polaris, by James Baar and Wil- 
liam Howard and Project Mercury 
by Martin Caidin are the forward- 
looking numbers. The others—with 
one outstanding exception—empha- 
size the historical pitch. 

Polaris is, of course, of most im- 
mediate interest to men in the Navy, 
as well as to every U.S. citizen. The 
book tells the story of this weapon 
system—its conception and its devel- 
opment—as a human as well as scien- 
tific adventure. It passes out credit to 
the men who made possible the devel- 
opment of the Polaris missile which 
is considered to be this country’s 
best item in the arsenal of deterrent 
hardware. In presenting a biography 
of RADM William F. Raborn, Jr., 
the authors succeed admirably in 
conveying the sense of drive and 
urgency behind the whole program. 
One phrase we liked—which they 
picked up from VADM_ Charles 
Wellborn, Jr., Commandant of the 
Third Naval District, speaking at the 
commissioning ceremonies of Patrick 
Henry—was the paraphrase of Oliver 
Cromwell: “Put your trust in God, 
but be sure to keep your deterrent 
mobile.” 

In Project Mercury, (subtitled the 
story of America’s man-in-space pro- 
gram and the seven astronauts), 
Caidin gives a full rundown on one 
of the most fascinating ventures man 
has ever attempted—the effort to 
throw a man into space with a rea- 
sonable chance that he will come 
back. In its implications it surpasses 
Columbus’ attempts to find a new 
world (and who, today, would not 
be delighted to have a_birds-eye 
view of that voyage?). The author 
of Vanguard tells how Project Mer- 
cury will work; its purposes; how 
the astronauts selected and 
how they are being trained for a 
flight literally out of this world; and 
the problems and dangers they must 
overcome. Here is a nonfiction job 
which easily out-fictions any science 
fiction story you ever read. 


were 
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The Man Who Rode the Thunder by 
William H. Rankin, LTCOL, USM(¢ 
is, if you will, a slice of contempo- 
rary history. It is literally an I-was- 
there story which is not likely to be 
repeated. In July of last year, with- 
out special pressure equipment, 
LTCOL Rankin was forced to aban- 
don his Crusader jet at almost 50,- 
000 feet. He fell 
miles up to make what is probably 
the 
jump in history 

After a free fall of seven miles, 
LTCOL Rankin hit a thunderstorm 
While thunder roared and lightning 
flashed around him, he underwent a 
35-minute ordeal which only he can 
describe. As he explains it, he came 


from some nine 


longest emergency parachute 


out alive only as a result of his pre- 
vious training and experience 

Working backward in time, we 
next come to White Ensign, by Cap- 
tain S. W. Roskill, RN (Ret.), who 
tells us of the British Navy at wai 
from 1939 to 1945. This is one of an 
informal series of accounts, pub- 
lished by the U.S. Naval Institute, 
describing World War II from the 
viewpoint of the respective antago- 
nists. In the words of the author: “I 
felt that an unbiased account of the 
policies, purposes, successes and fail- 
ures of the British sea services might 
help to preserve the balance of the 
Naval Institute’s Though | 
readily admit that I feel proud of 
the tale of endurance in the face of 
disaster, of patience in adversity, 
and of persistence in the pursuit of 
victory, I have tried to present it 
with honesty and fairness towards 
our late enemies.” 

The Civil War is represented by 
two new volumes: CSS Shenandoah 
and The Civil War at Sea. 

Shenandoah was the famous Con- 


series 


Grains of Salt— 














federate cruiser that fought the Civil 
itter 


Sep 


War for more than six months 
the was See the 
tember 1959 ALI 
for another viewpoint Her 
vovage, during which she captured 
38 Union ships, burned 34 more and 
destroved the New Bedford whaling 
fleet, is one of the classics of the 
war. James D. Horan, Civil War his 


war ovel 


issue of Hanps 


single 


torian, recently found in the Na 
tional Archives the story of — the 
raider as told by her captain, Lieu 
tenant Commanding James I. Wad 


dell. It is here published complete 
for the first time 


Civil War at Sea is the first of a 
three-volume narrative history by 
Virgil Carrington Jones. This con 


centrates on the period of the block 
Anderson 
and 128 men holed up in Fort Sum- 
ter to the first engagement of Moni 
Merrimack 


aders, from the dav when 


tor and and the begin 


nings of the modern navy. On the 
backdrop of the over-all wai Jones 
presents the conflict at sea: The un- 
successful efforts to provision Fort 


Sumter, the Union attempt to block- 
3500 miles of South- 
ern seacoast, the battle of Port Roval 


ade more than 


and other incidents 

The Battle of the Nile, by Olive: 
Warner, tells of the first major re 
verse of the Napoleonic torces back 
in 1798 as another effective demon- 
powel As in the 
Trafalgar, the scene 


stration of sea 
author's earlie 
the 
the 
made clear 
troduced 


circumstances under 
battle 
the commanders are 


the 
human 


is set, 
which was fought are 
in- 
comes to 
them as the 
itself is largely 
through evewitness accounts of par 
ticipants; and the battle’s aftermath 
is followed through in a that 
relates the particular action to the 
war as a whole 

King from Ashtabula }\ 
Sneider 
cate touch he demonstrated in Tea 
house of the August Moon. Sneider 
tells what happens in the Nakashima 
Islands when the populace, after 15 


and reader 


know beings: 


action described 


Way 


Vern 
offers the same light, deli- 


vears of beneficent Army rule, vote 
to determine their future form of 
government. His people are fun 


and nice 


The Soldier by Richard Powell is 


also a novel about the Pacific, but 
there the resemblance ends. This 
story is set in the South Pacific of 
World War II, the tone is tense and 
grim, there’s lots of fighting, and 


some of his people are not nice 
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OU'VE ALL HEARD of cases where a speeding automobile 

crashed spectacularly, after ricochetting off various fixed ob- 
jects, and wound up a practically demolished heap—with the 
lucky occupant or occupants emerging from the rubble without 
a scratch. Well, a certain Navy chief (who shall be nameless) 
tried to get his buggy started recently—and he and two would-be 
good samaritans wound up in the hospital. The story has a 
moral, of course. 

Seems our hero was attempting to prime his recalcitrant ve- 
hicle by pouring gasoline into the carburetor, while his help- 
mate, seated behind the wheel, waited to hit the starter at a 
given signal. Signals, somehow, got crossed, and the better half 
pressed the starter early. The resultant backfire burnt the chief’s 
right hand, and set fire to the car’s motor. Friend wife, in a 
typically calm feminine reaction, rushed into the house in a 
panic. 

Then things really began to come unhinged. 

Gallant to the core, the chief ignored his plight long enough 
to ask one of several neighbor women, who had rushed to the 
scene, to go check on his wife. At least half a dozen of them 
attempted to do so all at once—and in the inevitable crush in 
the kitchen doorway, one of the ladies suffered a bruised back 
and a cut on her elbow which later required six stitches to close. 

Another woman, meanwhile, cool-headedly called both an 
ambulance and the fire department, then reverted more to type. 
Rushing outside, she caught a glimpse of the damage done to 
the chief's hand, and promptly fainted dead away at his feet. 

The ambulance arrived at this juncture, and its crew could 
easily have been pardoned for imagining they were in the midst 
of a full-fledged disaster area. They scooped up the injured 
trio and sped them to a hospital, where several anxious mo- 
ments ensued before the woman who had fainted could be 
brought around. All ended well, however—none of the injuries 
proved to be serious, and the chief and his indomitable friends 
have recovered nicely. 

The car’s okay too. Unnoticed amid the confusion, and well 
in advance of the fire engine, still another neighboring house- 
wife had marched resolutely from her home, fire extinguisher 
in hand, and put out the blaze under the hood—all in short order. 

The moral? Well, there are several. Obviously, when han- 
dling anything inflammable, always take extra precautions. If 
teamwork is involved, be sure every member of the team is 
properly indoctrinated. Get your signals straight. And in an 
emergency, it pays to be calm, as well as prepared. 

Three cheers for the lady with the fire extinguisher. She not 
only had one—but she knew how to use it! 

x *k * 

Maybe 1961, the year that reads the same upside down, has 
made us mellow, but it seems to us that the quality of writing 
and photography of Navy journalists and photogs has improved 
mightily lately. Quality, we said. Quantity? Nope, we'd like to 
hear from more of you people who are PIOing out in the Fleet, 
on foreign shore and in ConUS. See our article on page 20. 
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The United States Navy 


Guardian of our Country 
The United States Navy is responsible for 
maintaining control of the sea and is a ready 
force on watch at home and overseas, capable 
of strong action to preserve the peace or of 
instant offensive action to win in war. 
It is upon the maintenance of this control that 
our country’s glorious future depends. The 
United States Navy exists to make it*so. 


We Serve with Honor 
Tradition, valor and victory are the Navy’‘s 
heritage from the past. To these may be added 
dedication, discipline and vigilance as the 
watchwords of the present and future. At 
home or on distant stations, we serve with 
pride, confident in the respect of our country, 
our shipmates, and our families. Our responsi- 
bilities sober us; our adversities strengthen us. 


Service to God and Country is our special 
privilege. We serve with honor 


The Future of the Navy 


The Navy will always employ new weapons, 
new techniques and greater power to protect 
and defend the United States on the sea, under 
the sea, and in the air. 

Now and in the future, control of the sea gives 
the United States her greatest advantage for 
the maintenance of peace and for victory in 
war. Mobility, surprise, dispersal and offensive 
power are the keynotes of the new Navy. The 
roots of the Navy lie in a strong belief in the 
future, in continued dedication to our tasks, 
and in reflection on our heritage from the 
past. Never have our opportunities and our 
responsibilities been greater. 
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sonnel Information Bulletin, 
is published monthly by the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel for the information and interest of the 
naval service as a whole. Use of funds for printing 
of this publication is approved by the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget 25 June 1958. Opinions 
expressed are not necessarily those of the Navy 
Department. Reference to regulations, orders and 
directives is for information only and does not by 
pubtsication herein constitute authority for action. 
All original material may be reprinted as desired 
if proper credit is given ALL HANDS. Original 
articles of general interest may be forwarded to 
the Editor. 
DISTRIBUTION: By Section B-3203 of the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel Manual, the Bureau directs 
that appropriate steps be taken to insure that all 
hands have quick and convenient access to this 
magazine, and indicates that distribution should be 
effected on the basis of one copy for each 10 officers 
and enlisted personnel to accomplish the purpose 
of the magazine. 

The Bureau invites requests for additional copies 
as necessary to comply with the basic directives. 
This magazine is intended for all hands and com- 
manding officers should take necessary steps to 
make it available accordingly. 

The Bureau should be kept informed of changes 
in the number of copies required. 

The Bureau should also be advised if the full 
number of copies is not received regularly. 

Normally copies for Navy activities are dis- 
tributed only to those on the Standard Navy Distri- 
bution List in the expectation that such activities 
will make further distribution as necessary; where 
special circumstances warrant sending direct to 
sub-activities the Bureau should be informed. 

Distribution to Marine Corps personnel is effected 

by the Commandant U. S. Marine Corps. Requests 
from Marine Activities should be addressed to the 
Commandant. 
PERSONAL COPIES: This magazine is for sale by 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. The rate 
for ALL HANDS is 25 cents per copy; subscription 
price $2.50 a year, domestic (including FPO and 
APO addresses for overseas mail); $3.50 foreign. 
Remittances should be made to the Superintendent 
of Documents. Subscriptions are accepted for one, 
two or three years. 





© AT RIGHT: SUB SEEKERS—Members > 
of antisubmarine warfare task group 
surround ASW carrier USS Randolph (CVS 15) 
as carrier, small boys, subs and copters pose 
for portrait prior to Atlantic exercises. 
Another interesting view of this sub- 
hunting task group is on p. 32 of this issue. 
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